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TAPES 1¢0 accompany 


PREMIERES ANNEES | 
DE FRANCAIS 


Teachers who have tape recorders or 
language laboratory equipment at 

their disposal will be happy to know 
that Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited 
is now actively preparing tape 
recordings based upon the lessons of 
Premieres Années de Francais. 


The material for each lesson will consist of: 


® a series of pattern exercises 
designed to drill or to test 
points of grammar and syntax 

® the text of the reading selection 
followed by comprehension questions 

® a dictation passage based upon the 
reading selection 


Grade IX Tapes — ready for experimental 
use in September 1961. Final version 
generally available — September 1962. 


Grade X Tapes — dates to be announced 
shortly. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


791 St. Clair Avenue West 
Toronto 10 
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TWO FRENCH READERS 


Edited by M. Sniderman 
(Lorne Park Secondary School) 


11 


Comme il vous plaira 
(Sixth printing) 


Already in its second edition, this grade 11 reader 
contains stories from the fields of Indian folklore, 
fable, adventure, whimsy, humour, biography and 
animal life. All the selections have been abridged and 
simplified, and have been graded for length and for 
difficulty in tenses, grammar and vocabulary. Exer- 
cises follow selections and there is a complete voca- 
bulary. 226 pages, 11 illustrations. Teacher’s supple- 
ment 25 cents or free with orders for 30 or more 
copies. 

List price $1.45. 


Vignettes 


(Third printing) 


‘Vignettes’ is an anthology of new French readings 
for intensive study in grade 12. It contains an abun- 
dance of first-rate literary material, almost complete- 
ly unedited, from the fields of prose, drama and 
poetry by nineteenth and twentieth century authors 
from both sides of the Atlantic. 


The exercises which follow each selection are de- 
signed (a) to help the student read with understand- 
ing, enjoyment and appreciation; (b) to develop his 
vocabulary, active and passive; (c) to encourage the 
use of spoken French; (d) to deal, where necessary, 
with grammatical difficulties; and (e) to provide, 
where useful, translation from English into French. 


The vocabulary is complete and includes words found 
in the text and exercises as well as brief biographical 
notes about the authors. A special English-French 
vocabulary is provided to help with the translation 
exercises. 

List price $1.95. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS (CANADA) LTD. 
91 Wellington St. W. 





Toronto | 











MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
CANADIAN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHER’S 
INSTITUTE 
As co-founder ef Clarke, Irwin & Co. in 1930 and 
president of The Book Society of Canada since 1946, 
Mr. Irwin has made a notable contribution to the 

cause of education, 


The newly-formed Canadian Textbook Pub- 
lishers’ Institute is glad to be represented in the 
1961 Book Number of the Canadian Modern 
Language Review. Miss Gladys Neale of Macmil- 
lan’s and Dr. Frank Barrett of Copp Clark, chair- 


MR. JOHN IRWIN men in successive years of the Canadian Educa- 
President of the tional Book Publishers’ Institute, predecessor of 
Canadian Textbook the new organization, have, in previous Book 


Publishers’ Institute : 
Numbers, brought greetings to the Modern Lang- 


uage teachers and indicated ways in which publishers and Modern Lang- 
uage teachers can be mutually helpful. | need not repeat what they have 
said. Textbook publishers are a semi-intelligent group of people who con- 
sider their business the best possible combination of the intellectual and 
commercial — with a minimum of monotony. They encourage teachers to 
write and edit books that will make a contribution to education and which, 
if not better than others on the market, will at least be different in some 
significant way. 


Textbook publishers not only encourage teachers to write; they also 
can helo them by constructive criticism. Since they do business from New- 
foundland to British Columbia and are aware of curricula requirements 
and trends in each province, publishers can often suggest modifications 
which will help secure a wider market for a book in the making. Canadian 
textbook publishers are also making plans for books in the new mode, co- 
ordinated with audio and audio-visual devices. 


Since any machine or system in office work is only as good as the 
people that run it, | expect that, no matter what teaching aids are devel- 
oped, there will always be room for the good teacher. This leads me to 
reminisce in a personal vein. I owe a great deal to a Modern Language 
teacher at Parkdale Collegiate Institute during the period of the First War 
— Julia Hillock — who taught me French and German. She made a great 
impression on me and fellow students, not only by her ability as a teacher 
but for what she was as a person. She was a patrician, an enthusiast and 
kindly, although suffering fools gladly did not come easily for her. I can 
still see Julia in her very conservative dresses with high net collar sup- 
ported by boning — she was the last of my teachers to dress in that way. 
Usually stern ard very business-like, she could manage a beautiful but 
restrained smile, but reserved this for work well done. When she laughed 
(in spite of herself), her laughter was well controlled. 


With Julia as a teacher, learning French and German was the most 
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OUTSTANDING 


@ Steinhauer: 
FRENCH LECTURES CHOISIES. An intensive reader for 
Grade X, includes folklore, anecdotes and master- 
pieces of French literature. Questions, exercises, 


vocabulary $1.00 
READERS @ Steinhauer & Casaubon: 


CONTEURS MODE) ‘ES. An anthology for Grade 
FOR XII. Stories selected for high literary merit. Ques- 
tions, exercises, French-English, English-French 


vocabulary $1.50 
C AN A D IAN @ Steinhauer: 


LES MAITRES CONTEURS. A collection of 


SCHOOLS French short stories of proven literary quality 
for Grade XIII. Exercises, questions, French-Eng- 
lish, English-French vocabulary $1.65 

@ St. John: 


LIVRE DE LECTURE. An intensive reader for 
Grade XI-XII which contains excerpts from Maria 
Chaplelaine and selections from French classics. 
Questions, vocabulary $1.85 


Further information and orders write or phone 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


70 BOND STREET, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


important thing in life for the moment. Even in those far-off days, she gave 
us careful drill in phonetics, I can still remember how she laboured over 
our pronunciation of the ‘u’ umlaut. So firm was the foundation she gave 
us that, with little subsequent instruction, I was able to go to church in 
German; my French, polished somewhat in pass course classes by Pro- 
fessor Jeanneret, now Chancellor of the University of Toronto, also stood 
me in good stead when I went to Quebec as a forest engineer. Reporting to 
a job in the Lac St.-Jean country, I was able to understand every word of 
the foreman’s greeting — “C’est mway qui run le gang icitte”. 


John C. W. Irwin 
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PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 
O.M.L.T.A. — 1961 


As the O.E.A. enters the second 
century of its existence, the O.M.L. 
T.A. faces four pressing problems, al- 
most all of which have been with us 
since this organization started. They 
are those connected with (1) element- 
ary school French; (2) language labo- 
ratories; (3) a certificate of oral profi- 
ciency for teachers; and (4) the grade 
13 examinations. I should like to com- 
ment briefly on each of the first three 
problems and deal more fully with the 
matter of the grade 13 examinations. 


When the Board of Education for 
which I work appointed a committee 
a few years ago to consider the ad- 
visability of introducing French into grade 7, the committee advised 
against it on the grounds (a) that there was a shortage of qualified teachers; 
and (b) that, to make it worthwhile, sufficient time for it would have to 
be found on the timetable — the very same arguments which the Depart- 
ment of Education used in turning down our resolution of last year. My 
Board ignored the recommendations of the committee and went ahead 
with what it called the introduction of French on an experimental basis. 

I learned two things from this experience: (1) The public generally gets 
what it wants and deserves; and (2) almost every Board of Education 
which embarks on the project of elementary school French finds it neces- 
sary to call it an experiment, despite the fact that the Cleveland Plan is 
more than 40 years old. 

As an association, we must accept the fact that elementary school 
French is here to stay and will ultimately spread throughout the province. 
We can ignore the problem by shutting our eyes and pretending it is not 
there, or face up to it. If we face up to it, we must correlate the courses 
in grades 7 and 8 with those in grade 9 and up. We cannot justify the 
teaching of French in the elementary school unless it results in some im- 
provement in the performance of our students in the secondary school. 
Secondly, we must do something about the supply of qualified teachers. 
Also we must retain those we have. We saw how hard Mr. Duplantie 
worked on this stage last year in his demonstration of the Tan-Gau 
method. A few weeks ago I talked to a teacher of grades 7 and 8 French 
who was teaching more than 50 half-hour classes a week! 

One final point — Theoretically, every normal youngster is capable 
of learning a second language, given sufficient time and attention. How- 
ever, while conceding that every normal youngster should be given the 





President Sniderman 
(1960-61) 
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opportunity to start a second language, we should accept the fact that 
some will not or cannot succeed. 

In connection with language laboratories, we face the same hazard 
mentioned earlier of being stampeded into their use by the pressure of 
public opinion. We must, therefore, steer a middle course between the 
negativism displayed by the teacher who said, on learning the cost of a 
language laboratory: “That’s too much” and the one who ventures 
into the project without first considering and planning how he is going 
to use the equipment to help carry out the aims of the course of study. 
The public will pay the shot for language laboratories, as it did for science 
laboratories, if we prove that instruction will be improved through their 
use. We need have no fear that we will be replaced by the machines. As a 
matter of fact, we are going to have to work harder than ever to make 
effective use of them. 

I should like to return to the matter of the supply of qualified teachers. 
In his report on “Education in the Junior High School”, Dr. James B. 
Conant recommended that some, if not all, pupils should start the study 
of a modern foreign language on a conversational basis with a bilingual 
teacher in grade 7. He further maintained that the school must offer con- 
tinuous instruction in the same language with bilingual instructors. The 
problem of the supply of qualified teachers and of the improvement of 
those we have is the key to all our other problems. The Department’s reply 
to our resolution about the certification of oral proficiency for teachers 
was that they are too short of staff to implement the request. I wonder 
if it might not be profitable for us to explore this matter further through 
the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation and the universities. 
Perhaps some day a special category can be created for teachers who 
wish to teach a foreign language and who qualify. 

The grade 13 examination problem has several aspects: (1) their in- 
fluence on the teaching in the schools; (2) the influence of the teachers on 
the examinations; (3) the setting of the papers; and (4) the marking of the 
papers. 

In the Department of Education report of February 1960, entitled 
“The Grade 13 Departmental Examinations”, which was written by the 
Registrar, Dr. C. A. Brown, the Assistant Registrar, Mr. G. J. Westwood, 
and other members of their staff, the following comments appear: “There 
is no doubt that the questions influence future emphasis in each subject. 
Teachers are alert to the whims and the opinions of the Examiner-in-Chief 
and doubtless feel themselves on firmer ground for his second and third 
paper than for his first... Changes in emphasis in teaching are brought 
about gradually, in many cases, by the type of question used”. 

The absence of an oral test and the preponderance of translation into 
the foreign language tend to militate against the best efforts of inspectors 
and heads of departments to encourage the greater use of the direct method 
in the classroom even in grades below grade 13. In their answer to our 
resolution about an oral test last year, the Department pleaded lack of 
money and personnel, but promised to look into the matter, and asked 
that we keep bringing the resolution to them. In his address to the O.M.L. 
T.A. at the fall conference in London Mr. Steinhauer challenged us to 
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produce “‘a successful form of practical, oral examination that can be both 
effective and objective on a province-wide basis”. This organization has 
proved in the past that it has the resources to meet challenges and crises. 
I think we can meet this challenge too by local experimentation in the 
schools. 

When I once complained about the amount of translation on the 
Composition examination, the answer I got was: “You know how hard it 
is to change the examination of a colleague in your own school. We are 
faced with the same problem in the Department”. My reaction to that is 
that on a provincial examination the importance of the issue transcends 
the “amour propre” of any Examiner-in-Chief. Furthermore, if it is 
desired, a limit can be imposed on the amount of translation to be used. 

This brings me to my next point. As teachers, we have the kind of 
courses, examinations and texts that we want and deserve. If our course 
of study is too heavy, as some believe, it is one that was self-imposed in 
1951, in a moment of idealism or masochism, and adopted by the Depart- 
ment in 1957. Teachers have ample opportunity to make their wishes 
known to Inspectors, Examiners-in-Chief and other personnel in the 
Department. We learn from the Departmental report that no more than a 
dozen letters of complaint are received each year and passed along to the 
Examiner-in-Chief. If no changes have been made, it is because the De- 
partment feels that the majority of teachers are satisfied with the status 
quo. Personally,.I stand on this matter of translation with Prof. R. W. 
Jeanes of Victoria University: “Translation, useful as it is in testing 
students’ ability, can do more harm than good in the early stages of lang- 
uage acquisition... Our present results demonstrate that we fall down in 
overstressing the intellectual approach to language learning at the expense 
of its more important counterpart, the development of subconscious feeling 
for basic speech patterns by methodical repetition”. (Canadian Modern 
Language Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 15). 


Although the present grade 13 examinations constitute a test for the 
students leaving school as well as for those entering university, the Exam- 
iners-in-Chief are chosen almost exclusively from among the ranks of 
university teachers. Secondary school teachers are represented only in two 
ways; each year two or three Department nominees, usually Secondary 
School Inspectors, are to be found among the Examiners-in-Chief, and 
one or two retired teachers of each subject serve on the Supervising Board 
which discusses proposed grade 13 examinations. No practising teacher in 
Ontario sees the examination before it is taken from the envelope in the 
examination room by the Presiding Officer. This differs from the practice 
in several Canadian provinces where practising teachers assist either by 
submitting possible questions or reviewing drafts. 

The grade 13 examinations serve a dual purpose: they attempt to 
test both the student’s knowledge of his subject and his ability to apply 
what he has learned. The problem of testing power and comprehension 
rather than memory and content has concerned this association for a long 
time. In 1920, what was then known as the Modern Language Section 
passed a resolution asking for the cancellation of the regulation by which 
prose passages for Honour Matriculation and Faculty Entrance Examina- 
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tions must be based on the High School French and German Readers. In 
1927, the proposal to do away with the prescribed texts in grade 13 was 
discussed. In 1928, a resolution embodying this proposal was passed. In 
1933, one speaker urged more latitude with regard to prescribed texts 
and, in order to encourage more outside reading, urged that the Authors 
paper devote 80% of the questions to sight and 20% to the prescribed 
text. In 1937, a petition asking for the abolition of prescribed texts was 
again sent to the Department. 

All of us are familiar with the crisis of numbers facing the schools 
and those responsible for conducting the grade 13 examinations. Here are 
some statistics from the Departmental report previously mentioned. At the 
1951 examinations, 14,512 candidates wrote around 84,000 papers. It is 
estimated that in 1970 there will probably be 52,800 candidates and 
290,000 papers. In an effort to assure more uniform standards and, inci- 
dentally, to reduce the number of students entering grade 13, the Depart- 
ment introduced the SATO and Achievement Tests in grade 12 in 1959. 
Several other things are almost inevitable: (1) The set of two language 
papers may be reduced to one. That this can be done adequately and reli- 
ably even on one essay-type paper was shown by Dr. Trethewey and the 
committee in charge of the experimental papers in French in 1957. (2) 
The percentage of objective questions may be increased. (3) The marking 
of the papers will have to be speeded up. In connection with this third 
point, it should be said that, while marking experience is a valuable type of 
in-service training for grade 13 teachers, the welfare of the student and the 
necessity for the early release of the results are of paramount importance. 
The attraction and retention of competent markers by the payment of 
professional fees for professional work would tend to reduce or eliminate 
the need for re-reading certain papers. 

Finally, it is heartening to learn from the report quoted above that the 
Department, on the basis of its long experience in the conduct of examina- 
tions and the information brought to light by the Atkinson and Carnegie 
Studies, is recognizing the desirability of and the need for scaling marks 
and raw scores. In the interests of fairness to students applying for bursa- 
ries and scholarships, and admission to the universities, it is necessary to 
make sure that the standards and the percentage of passes and honours in 
each subject be kept as uniform as possible. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, despite all the problems that face us, let us, 
in this, the 101st year of our existence, take consolation and heart from the 
fact that the first hundred years are always the hardest! 


M. SNIDERMAN, 
Lorne Park Secondary School 


O.M.L.T.A. FALL CONFERENCE 


The O.M.L.T.A. Fa’! Conference will be held at Carlton University, Ottawa, 
on Saturday, October £1 or 28. The programme will appear in the October issue 
of the Review. 
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THE ORAL EXAMINATION IN ENGLAND 


An Address, delivered to the O.M.L.T.A., on April 3, 
1961, by Mrs. F. M. Hodgson, Lecturer in Modern 
Languages in the University of London Institute of 
Education. The following day Mrs. Hodgson taught 
a group of Elementary School pupils their first 
lesson in French. 





The position with regard to modern language 
teaching in England is somewhat different from 
that in Ontario and I shall therefore begin by Mrs. F. M. Hodgson 
briefly explaining the main differences. 


In England, children do not begin to learn their first foreign language, 
which is usually French, until they enter the secondary school at the age 
of 11 plus. In the state schools French is not taught at the primary level. 
Nor do all children at the secondary level learn a foreign language: all 
those in Grammar Schools do so, many in Technical Schools, and some 
only in Modern Schools. 


For the majority of pupils the language course is a five year course 
leading to the General Certificate of Education, Ordinary Level Examina- 
tion, usually taken at the age of 16. The length of the course is, therefore, 
the same as it is here in Ontario, but it starts when the pupils are about 
two years younger. For the minority who go on to study French in the 
sixth form, there is a further two or three year course leading to the G.C.E. 
Advanced Level Examination, which includes both language and literary 
studies. It is primarily with the examination taken at the end of the five- 
year course that I shall here be concerned. 


It is generally agreed, at least in theory, that the function of modern 
language study in school is to equip the learner to communicate with those 
of another culture, whether this communication takes place through direct 
personal contact or through the medium of the printed word, and that 
therefore the task of the modern language teacher is that of imparting the 
skills required for communication to take place. In England, as here in 
Canada, our aim is stated as follows: “To teach the pupil to understand 
and speak, to read and write the French language... At the end of the 
five year course the pupil should be able to read with reasonable ease 
texts of moderate difficulty and express himself in simple spoken and 
written French”. 


The justification for the course is therefore to be judged in terms of its 
surrender value for those pupils who leave school at the age of 16, and 
the question to be asked is how far these pupils are able, at the end of five 
years, to pass the ultimate test of mastery of a foreign language, i.e. the 
ability to organise its forms and structures spontaneously, in speech and in 
written form, into a coherent whole in relation to a specific field of ideas. 


The degree to which the aim has been fulfilled is tested objectively at 
the G.C.E. Ordinary Level Examination. The examination is conducted, 
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not as here by the Department of Education but by nine University 
Examining Bodies. There is some variation in the types of test set by 
each of these bodies, but in all cases there is a written examination com- 
prising translation from and into French and some kind of free composi- 
tion, and also an oral examination, which is what mainly concerns us here. 


The precise form of the oral examination again varies from one exam- 
ining body to another, but in every case the examination comprises: (a) 
a reading test, (b) a test of ability to converse in French, (c) a dictation. 
There may also be an aural test consisting of the reproduction in French 
of a story read aloud by the teacher, or of answers in English to questions 
in English relating to a passage read aloud in French. 


The dictation, which is, of course, only a semi-oral test, is given by the 
pupils’ own teacher and forms part of the written paper. It usually consists 
of some 120-130 words and is a straightforward passage containing only 
content vocabulary and grammatical structure which all pupils can be 
assumed to have studied during their course. The procedure for giving the 
dictation is similar to that used for the dictation test in Ontario in 1960, 
except, of course, that in England the passage is not recorded but given by 
the teacher. 


The remainder of the oral examination is in the hands of external 
examiners appointed by the university, each of whom visits a number of 
schools. For the reading test, the examiner is supplied with several pas- 
sages, assumed to be of approximately equal difficulty, and each candidate 
is required to read aloud one of these passages, after being given a few 
moments to look through it. With regard to the test of ability to converse 
in French, there is considerable variation from one examining body to 
another. While in some cases the examiner is instructed that, in addition 
to questions of a general type relating to school, personal experiences, 
holidays, etc., he should use the reading passage as the basis for question- 
ing the pupil and should not use pictures for this purpose, in others he is 
instructed not to use questions which test comprehension of the reading 
passage but to use pictures as the basis for at least some of his questions. 
We shall return to this point later. The examiner is given by the school 
the teacher’s estimate of the relative achievements of the various pupils, 
which he may or may not take into account. 


The percentage of marks allocated to the oral examination again varies 
from one examining body to another, but broadly speaking Dictation + 
Reading + Conversation will represent not more than 20% of the total 
mark for the examination as a whole, and Reading + Conversation 10% 
- 15%. Thus, although the marks gained in the oral test influence the 
result in the subject as a whole, no candidate could fail solely on account 
of weakness in oral French. 


Having given a general picture of the form of the oral examination, | 
should now like to consider its various aspects in more detail, in order 
to see how far it can be considered to be an objective test. 


Dictation — What is being tested here is the pupil’s ability to recognise 
individual sounds and patterns of sound, and to choose from all the 
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possible spellings of these sounds those which are appropriate in this 
particular context by virtue of the meaning and grammatical function 
involved. What do we find? Far too often we find singular verbs with 
plural subjects, singular adjectives with plural nouns, wrong agreements 
of the past participle, forms of the imperfect or past participle after pre- 
positions, ‘quel’ for ‘quelle’’, ‘cette’ for ‘cet’, ‘je prit’ for ‘je pris’, and so on. 


It is obvious that it is essential for the examiner who sets the dictation 
test to be quite clear as to what he is intending to test, unless there is to be 
great variation in the difficulty of the test from year to year. | was inter- 
ested to note that the dictation set in Ontario in 1960 offered considerably 
fewer pitfalls to the candidates than most of our dictations by the fact that 
it involved only one plural verb, only one adjectival agreement and no 
verb forms after a preposition. 


As far as the actual marking of dictation scripts is concerned, there is 
no difficulty in arriving at an objective result, provided that a detailed 
scheme of marking is drawn up and the penalties for various types of 
mistakes are agreed, e.g. omission of accents, wrong accents, spelling 
mistakes, grammatical mistakes, etc. There is, of course, room for very 
varied opinions in these matters, but that would be a matter to be settled 
by the chief examiner or by whoever is uitimately responsible for the 
marking scheme. What is much more questionable is how far, when the 
teacher himself gives the dictation, it is possible to control variations in 
the speed at which the dictation is given, and attempts to ‘help’ the can- 
didates by exaggerated pronunciation. These latter are usually clearly 
detectable and defeat their purpose! It would seem that a recorded version 
of the dictation such as the one used in Ontario in 1960 has great advan- 
tages in this respect. 


Reading — The type of passage chosen by the various examining 
boards is far from uniform. The variation is not so much in the difficulty 
of the actual language involved as in the clarity of the situation. In some 
cases the passage is a straightforward anecdote which the reader can 
follow easily and read intelligently despite certain mistakes of pronuncia- 
tion. In others the situation is vague, it is not clear who the characters are 
or what it is all about, and all but the best candidates show clearly as they 
read that they do not know what they are reading about. They make 
more and more mistakes as they proceed. It would seem that the essence 
of any such test at this level should be straightforwardness and simplicity 
of situation. 


Some examining boards instruct the examiner to pay special attention 
to pronunciation; others suggest that the mark given should represent 
pronunciation, intelligent phrasing and fluency, and intonation. In fact, 
while it is possible to note gross errors of pronunciation there is a danger 
that in so doing the overall picture becomes blurred, and in my experience 
I have always found it much safer to listen and then allot a mark based 
on the general impression. The experience of hearing the same passage 
read over and over again (many examiners may be occupied in this work 
for several weeks) produces a state of mind in which it becomes difficult to 
know how much would have been intelligible if this had been the first can- 
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didate and not the 300th. Nevertheless, it remains possible, broadly speak- 
ing, to arrive at an impression of good, bad, or indifferent, and to allot a 
mark in accordance with those levels, though, of course, one’s own estimate 
of what constitutes good, bad and indifferent may vary considerably from 
that of another examiner. 


Conversation — It is here that the biggest problems arise both as 
regards procedure and standardisation of marking. We have seen that, 
while there is agreement that questions of a general nature relating to the 
children’s experience should be asked, some boards object to the use of 
the reading passage and others to the use of pictures as the basis for 
further conversation. | have myself been shown pictures used by examiners 
about which I should have found it extremely difficult to say anything 
worth saying, but it would seem that both a straightforward anecdote or a 
picture with a clear focal point, a picture in which someting is clearly 
seen to be happening and in which a number of people are involved, 
could serve as an excellent way-in to a short conversation with an exami- 
nation candidate. The choice of text or picture is obviously all-important 
here. Equally important is a matter which, to my mind, has not been 
seriously tackled: that of ensuring that there is a common understanding 
among all examiners of the types of question and answer and the level of 
achievement to be considered adequate. Instructions to examiners contain 
such remarks as the following: 


“Give adequate credit for comprehension and for a reply which, if 
not entirely accurate grammatically, would make sense to a French listener” 
— “be particular about verbs” — “the fluency of the candidate must be 
balanced against his grammatical correctness” — “candidates should not 
be expected to make all their answers in the form of complete sentences, 
particularly if an answer in another form is equally appropriate and cor- 
rect”. I should like to see the last of these expressed thus: if examiners 
wish to hear complete sentences they must ask questions to which the 
appropriate answer is a complete sentence. But it is evident that no stan- 
dardisation of the examination can take place merely through written 
instructions of this kind. Unless he is given guidance of a much more 
practical kind, each examiner can only bring to the examination the 
standards he has already acquired in his teaching or elsewhere, and this 
obviously implies enormous variations. In my experience, oral work in 
schools varies widely accordine as one or other of the following beliefs 
is held by the teacher: 


a) that oral work is taking place when gaps are being filled in sets of 
unrelated sentences designed to test a grammatical point; 

b) that oral work consists in lifting answers straight out of a text (which 
can perfectly well be done without any understanding, and which, even 
if there is understanding, does not represent practice in using language 
spontaneously; 

c) that all that matters is fluency, and accuracy will develop later; 

b) that oral work is something to be begun only in the fifth year when 
the examination is approaching and when pupils are given special 
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coaching in answering the type of question it is thought they may be 
asked; 


e) that oral work is the practical outcome of the understanding that lang- 
uage is essentially speech, that its written forms are records on paper 
or elsewhere of its sounds and patterns, that familiarity with the artic- 
ulated noises which constitute speech is the prerequisite for any ability 
to produce those noises spontaneously both in speech and in written 
form, and that this familiarity can only come through constantly meet- 
ing and using language in meaningful situations at every stage of the 
course. 


The types of question asked, the kinds of answer considered adequate 
by the examiner will tend to be determined by his views in this matter, 
unless a concerted attack is made on the problem. This, though difficult 
and expensive, I believe to be possible. Some twelve years ago an attempt 
was made by the University of London School Examinations Council. 
Some half dozen examiners of long experience examined a number of 
pupils from several schools in Reading and Conversation. The examina- 
tions were recorded and the recordings were marked by each examiner 
separately. The variations in marking were slight, and the records were 
replayed until an agreed mark was assigned to each. A meeting of all the 
assistant examiners for that year was called and samples of the recordings 
were played over to them, one “V.G.”, one “Good”, one “Pass”, one 
‘Borderline” and one “Failure”. The borderline case was played first and 
the examiners were asked to mark it. The marks allotted varied from 
distinction to failure! As one after the other of the records was played 
readjustments in standard took place and viewpoints changed, and by the 
end of the meeting there was general agreement that the relative achieve- 
ment of the candidates in question was adequately described by the marks 
originally allocated to them. This, of course, is not enough, but it provided 
clear evidence not only of the very wide range of individual marking but 
also of the possibility of inculcating standards. Unfortunately, this first 
attempt was not followed up. 


Conclusion — There is no doubt that the form of the examination to 
be taken at the end of the course influences the teaching that precedes 
it. If teachers are to be encouraged to make the whole of their work tend 
towards using language meaningfully, as distinct from making statements 
about language, it is imperative that the importance of the oral examina- 
tion be reflected in the marks allotted to it. At present its influence is 
slight owing to its low allocation of marks, but any increase in this pro- 
portion is unlikely, and undesirable, until a systematic attack is made on 
the »rvolem of standardisation. This attack, I believe, could be made by an 
examining body prepared to recognise the importance of the matter, and 
to undeicake the necessary trouble and expense. It would require the 
creation of a small working party of examiners of experience. 


a) to produce samples of texts considered to be suitable as the basis for 
conversation; 
b) to work out precise types of questions and answers relating to these 
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c) 


d) 


texts (and to indicate types of questions that would not be considered 
appropriate); 

to examine volunteer candidates, using the above material, in order to 
define levels of achievement in the light of the performance of these 
candidates; 

to record these examinations so that samples of the various levels 
would be available for 

i. discussion at a meeting of all examiners ir any given year, 

ii. initiation of all new examiners, 

iii. distribution to each examiner at the beginning of his tour of examin- 
ing to serve as a guide by which he can constantly reset his standards 
during the course of his work. 


Agreed standards can be hammered out, can be communicated and 


can be maintained, despite the fact that the human factor will never be 
entirely eliminated in any language work. The issue is sufficiently im- 
portant for the ncessary effort to be made. 
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VICTOR HUGO DANS LA NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
PAR ARTHUR C. McBRIDE 
West Virginia University 


La North American Review n’avait que quatre ans au moment ou Victor 
Hugo écrivait son premier roman, Bug-Jargal et fondait Le Conservateur litté- 
raire en 1819. 11 est évident, suivant une observation faite par La Revue ency- 
clopédique de 1820 que la North American Review était connue et appréciée en 
France dés son début: “Cet ouvrage périodique, l’un des premiers de ce genre 
qui ait été publié dans les Etats Unis d’Amérique justifie les espérances qu’en 
avaient concues les amis de la saine littérature et de la vraie philosophie”. 
(VIII, 108-109). 

Pendant les premiéres années du dix-neuviéme siécle le débit littéraire en 
Amérique était assez maigre; aussi s’intéressait-on beaucoup aux littératures 
étrangéres. La North American Review, comme plusieurs autres revues améri- 
caines un peu plus tard, y consacra de nombreuses pages, et cela malgré l’as- 
sertion du premier rédacteur, Richard Dana, que la Review est principalement 
consacrée a notre propre littérature. Dés le début la littérature francaise y 
tint une grande place. 

De 1815 a 1907 a peine un seul numéro de la Review parut-il sans que de 
grands représentants de la littérature francaise du dix-neuviéme siécle y fus- 
sent mentionnés. Les années de 1857 et de 1858 furent les plus prolifiques, la 
Review présentant en deux cent seize pages trente-cing différents auteurs 
francais & ses lecteurs américains. Parmi ces auteurs, Victor Hugo recut plus 
d’attention, et de facon plus suivie qu’aucun autre écrivain francais pendant 
toute l’existence de la Review (1815-1940). Les plus importantes de ses oeuvres 
y ont été critiquées 4 mesure qu’elles étaient publiées en France. I] est intéres- 
sant de constater que certaines des oeuvres les moins connues ont recu l’atten- 
tion de la critique et qu’il y a d’énormes lacunes, dont deux surtout nous pa- 
raissent impardonnables. Les Misérables sont a peine mentionnés et Ruy Blas 
est complétement omis, tandis que d’autres revues américaines de cette période 
ont discuté longuement ces deux ouvrages. 

La North American Review présenta Victor Hugo a ses lecteurs pour la 
premiére fois dans le numéro de juillet 1836 dans un article intitulé, “Writings 
of Victor Hugo,” par Frances Anne Kemble Butler. Cet article, consacré entiére- 
ment a ceux de ses drames écrits avant 1833, ot la critique est souvent prévenue, 
insensée et ridicule, vise tout d’abord 15 extravagances dans les oeuvres de Hugo: 
“His most frequent conceptions are dark, deformed and painfully destitute of a 
sane spirit. M. Hugo’s idea of right and wrong have a decided twist” (XLIII, 
134). Plus loin le reviewer continue sur le méme ton: “Now M. Hugo has very 
strong fits occasionally. He betrays a want of intellectual self-possession, an 
absence of sobriety, a lack of power to govern his own strength which is by 
no means like a great master” (XLIII, 136). 

Le zéle moral du reviewer a Végard de Hugo atteint son point culminant 
dans la critique des drames de Marion de Lorne et du Roi s’amuse. Quant a 
l’assertion de Hugo, dans la préface du Roi s’amuse, affirmant que ses drames 
sont moraux, le critique est en complet désaccord sur ce point. Il demande 
pourquoi les héroines de Hugo sont invariablement des naughty women, trou- 
vant surtout que ses femmes sont licencieuses et vicieuses. La femme adultére 
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lans Marion de Lorne le révolte. Le Roi s’amuse est d’aprés lui, une piéce ab- 
surde, immorale et indécente, indigne d’étre représentée ou méme lue. 

Présentant ensuite d’une maniére habile une esquisse d’Hernani en y joi- 
gnant la traduction de quelques strophes qui saisissent bien le sentiment et la 
beauté de la piéce, il est permis de supposer que ces vers ont réussi a éveiller, 
dés 1836, l’intérét des lecteurs de la Review en faveur de Victor Hugo; et cela, 
malgré l’assertion du reviewer que quelques pages d’Hernani seraient vraiment 
de la poésie si elles n’étaient pas en francais. Cependant le reviewer écrit que 
ce drame est moins iniqu dans son intrigue que les deux précédents: 

“Some rays of humanity yet struggle through the improbability of the fable, 
and the author’s fancy is not yet overrun with those diabolical conceptions, 
with which some of his other works abound, to the dismay of all good Christ- 
ians and sober-minded creatures who attempt to read them.” (XLIII, 140). 

En concluant cet article ot la critique se montre continuellement hostile 
envers les drames de Hugo, le reviewer exprime un regret infini de voir un 
talent, tel que celui de Hugo, employé a répandre des influences malfaisantes 
partout ou ses oeuvres sont connues: “We are heartily sorry for the effect 
which M. Hugo’s works have produced on the minds of his own countrymen 
and on those, this side of the Atlantic. The French stage has become a disgrace 
to any Christian and civilized people.” (XLIII, 163). 

L’année suivante, dans un article intitulé, “Modern French Poetry,” un autre 
reviewer(1), comme le précédent exprime les mémes idées dans des termes peu 
flatteurs sur le talent poétique de Hugo dans son recueil, Les Feuilles d’Automne: 
“It is indeed, perverted by corrupt taste and clouded by gross faults. The pre- 
valence of dramatic productions, and the eagerness with which the populace 
throng to witness exhibitions hideously immoral, have exerted the most perni- 
cious effect both on their writers and on the public.” (XLIV, 382). 

Dix-huit ans s’écoulent avant que le nom de Victor Hugo ne réparaisse dans 
la North American Review. Un article intitulé “Genius and Writings of Victor 
Hugo” donne dans le numéro d’octobre 1855 la critique de ses oeuvres, comme 
romancier, poéte et écrivain politique. Cet article débute par une biographe fort 
documentée et fort intéressante de Hugo, tracant sa vie jusqu’en 1855. Dés ce 
moment jusqu’éa sa mort, la Review appréciera plus favorablement les oeuvres 


, 


de Hugo, surtout ses oeuvres poétiques. 

Aprés avoir présenté ses excuses pour la longue digression ou le désir de 
défendre la langue de Victor Hugo l’a entrainé, le reviewer (2) étudie Hugo, 
romancier. I] mentionne d’abord ses deux premiers romans, Bug-Jargal et Han 
@Islande qui, pense-t-il, manifestent beaucoup de génie, mais sont défigurés par 
d’étranges et monstrueuses créations de l’imagination: “With these early fic- 
tions,” dit-il, “began to be developed in M. Hugo that tendency to a perfect 
antithesis between the good and the evil, the beautiful and the deformed, which 
pervades all his romances and his dramas” (LXXXI, 333). Le reviewer admet 
que Notre Dame de Paris est le “great novel” de Victor Hugo. Ce dernier, croit- 
il, a prodigué toute la force de sa puissance créatrice dans cette oeuvre qui est 
d’une originalité remarquable; mais, 4 son avis, le roman a de grands défauts 
d’exécution et est plein d’extravagances de style et de sentiment. 

Passant du romancier au poéte, le reviewer n’a que les plus hauts éloges & 


(1) Mrs. Elizabeth Fries Lummnis Ellet. 
(2) Ainsworth Rand Spofford. 
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offrir sur tous les recueils de poémes publiés entre 1826 et 1853. Il fait cepen- 
dant exception pour Les Voix /ntérieures dont il dit: 

“Unfortunately, the lustre of the poet’s genius seems here to desert him, and 
h has many feeble and poor lines. Amid numerous faulty and irregular compo- 
sitions marked by wild eccentricity, only a few gleam as bright and lustrous 
gems.” (LXXXI, 335). 

cn contraste, il croit que Hugo dépasse tous ses efforts précédents avec la 
publication des Rayons ct les Ombres “As a whole,” dit-il, “it is undoubtedly 
to be considered his most faultless production, since every poem it contains, 
beams with intelligence and genius” (LXXXI, 336). 

Hugo ne recoit pas grande attention comme poéte dramatique aux yeux de ce 
reviewer qui mentionne Hernani, seulement. Pourtant il se montre partisan de 
la nouvelle école dramatique en s’exprimant ainsi: 

“We are thankful to Victor Hugo for having recalled French dramatic composi- 
tion from the tame and trite models which had usurped the stage, to a freer 
and more natural, if sometimes objectionable style”. (LXXXI, 338) 

La plus grande partie de cet article est consacrée & Napoléon le Petit, cette 
diatribe politique, dans laquelle Hugo lance les invectives les plus violentes 
contre Napoléon III. Le reviewer présente six pages d’extraits de cet ouvrage, 
offrant mille excuses pour sa tentative de traduction, qui garde bien cependant 
esprit de l’original et rend pleinement l’expression de la force de l’écrivain 
accusateur. En concluant, il se prononce ainsi: “Whatever may be our opinion 
of the correctness of Hugo’s judgment and fairness of his book, we cannot 
refuse to it the foremost place at the head of all political diatribes” (LXXXI, 
340). 

Un an plus tard en octobre 1856, un autre article, “Literature in France 
under the Empire” parut dans la North American Review. On y fait la critique 
des oeuvres les plus récentes de Victor Hugo, Les Chdtiments (1853) et Les 
Contemplations (1856), signalant que cette premiére oeuvre est un peu en- 
nuyeuse dans son ensemble, mais qu’en méme temps, le poéte y atteint fréquem- 
ment un degré de force et d’éloquence que rien n’égale dans la littérature 
francaise, malgré l’abus des “personnalités”’. 

Le reviewer (3), se tournant ensuite vers Les Contemplations, attire notre 
attention sur les “lesser poems” du premier tome qu’il trouve charmants d’élé- 
gance et de grace; mais il nous avertit qu’il n’y a rien dans les deux tomes de 
cette oeuvre qui soit comparable a l’admirable petit recueil des Chdtiments. 

Cing ans plus tard dans un autre article, le méme reviewer rend toujours un 
beau témoignage aux Chdtiments: “From the battle waged against the emperor, 
V. Hugo has undoubtedly derived his greatest triumph; and had he never 
written another line, Les Chadtiments would ensure his immorality” (XCII, 228). 

La Légende des Siécles fit Vobjet de deux notices dans la North American 
Review. Dans la premiére publiée en avril 1860, le critique (4) félicite la poésie 
francaise d’une si brillante addition a ses trésors contemporains, exprimant le 
voeu que Longfellow, qu’il admire comme étant un des grands maitres de la 
forme artistique en littérature, consacre quelques-unes de ses heures de loisir 
a la traduction de certains poémes de La Légende des Siécles. La critique de 
cette notice se dirige plus vers l’oeuvre poétique de Hugo en général que sur 


(3) Countess de Bury. 
(4) Idem 
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La Légende des Siécles: “Even his worst enemies never denied his extra- 
ordinary poetic fire and force. He was called exaggerated, subversive, perverse, 
mad; but it was never opined that he was not a poet. All his strange efferves- 
cence has calmed down and in the face of the general admission of his genius; 


Hugo himself has thrown aside much that was intended simply to secure 
notoriety.” (XC, 507). 


L’auteur (5) de la seconde notice, en avril 1877, voit au contraire dans La 
Légende des Siécles une création incohérente qu’on a absurdement appelée 
épique. 

Six mois plus tard, dans le numéro de septembre 1877, la North American 
Review publie un article sur un autre recueil de poémes de Hugo, L’Art d’étre 
grand-péere, Signalant plusieurs poémes du recueil tels que La Lune, Ce que dit 
le Public et Jeanne, comme étant de vrais chefs-d’oeuvre de “child-nature,” il y 
est constaté que les esquisses des maniéres et des conversations d’enfants sont 
aussi délicatement dépeintes que celles de Sparrow's Nest ou We are Seven de 
Wordsworth. Le reviewer (6) de cet article ainsi que d’autres avant lui, trouve 
que le trait essentiel du génie de V. Hugo est précisément ce que la critique po- 
pulaire anglaise et américaine refuse a la poésie francaise: la force. 

La North American Review de décembre 1890 publia un article intitulé 
“Victor Hugo: En Voyage,” écrit par Algernon Charles Swinburne, grand ad- 
mirateur du poéte francais. En 1887, deux ans aprés la mort du poéte, avait 
paru en France le premier tome de Choses Vues, dont Swinburne fit la critique 
dans son article. Cette oeuvre est composée d’extraits de lettres écrites par Hugo 
a sa femme et a ses amis, de Suisse, d’Espagne et de France. 

Swinburne qui avait beaucoup voyagé en France est décu par la description 

cruelle et diffamatoire que Hugo fait de Marseille: “Marseille est un amas de 
maisons sous un beau ciel, voilé tout” (CLI, 651). Swinburne au contraire y 
déclare son enthousiasme: 
“Can the writer of this sentence have ever walked up and down the Cannebiére? 
The glory of color, the splendor of sunshine, the fantastic charm of the stalls 
and shops opening on the rim of the radiant water, the wonderful multiplicity 
of many colored odds and ends, basking and burning in the lazy but imperious 
light, the infinite interest and amusement excited and supplied by a stroll along 
that most enchanting of seaside streets could only have been done into words 
by Victor Hugo; and all he has to say of it all is this... and not a word about 
the island or the Castle of If! It is lamentable. (CLI, 653). 

Un extrait d’une lettre de Bordeaux décrivant le charnier de l’église Saint- 
Michel restera toujours, affirme Swinburne, dans la mémoire des étudiants de 
oeuvre de Hugo “as a realistic and tragic poem in prose which may be ranked 
among the greatest and most terrible triumphs of his imaginative and descrip- 
tive genius” (CLI, 655). 

Le recueil des Choses Vues se termine par la lettre de Vile d’Oléron, dont 
Swinburne cite quelques lignes dans sa propre traduction, pour montrer a ses 
lecteurs la tristesse de cette lettre et le pressentiment de mort: 

“Not a sound to seaward, not a sail, not a bird. At the bottom of the sky, to 
westward, appeared a huge round moon which seemed in those livid mists the 
reddened imprint of the moon with its gilding rubbed off... Perhaps on 


(5) Mayo Williamson Hazeltine. 
(6) Titus Munson Coan. 
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another day, at another hour, I should have another impression. But for that 
evening everything was funereal and melancholy. It seemed to me that this 
island was a great coffin lying in the sea, and this moon the torch to light it.” 
(CLI, 661). 

Le lendemain du jour ot Hugo écrivait ces lignes, il apprenait que sa fille et 
son mari avaient péri dans la Seine. 

Pendant les années qui suivent la mort de Victor Hugo, les reviewers 
partageront de plus en plus l’avis de Henry James, dans son article d’octobre 
1899 intitulé “The Present Literary Situation in France,” disant que, hors de 
France le plus grand nom de la littérature francaise du dix-neuviéme siécle, 
est aux yeux de la nouvelle génération une fleur du passé dont les pétales sont 
fanés. 

En septembre 1901, on trouve dans la Review pour la premiére fois une 
oeuvre compléte de Hugo. A l’occasion du tricentenaire de la naissance du poéte 
anglais, Hugo avait fait publier en 1864 son Shakespeare, qui parait maintenant 
dans la Review en traduction anglaise, sans critique ni commentaire. 

Postscriptum de ma Vie, écrit par V. Hugo pendant son exil a Guernsey, 
s’étant vu refuser la publication du vivant de l’auteur, parut en France en 1902 
a Voceasion du centenaire de sa naissance. Cette oeuvre, composée de onze 
essais sur la littérature, l’art, Dieu, la religion, l’ame et l’immortalité, fait l’ob- 
jet d’un article dans la Review d’daott 1907, sous le titre de “Victor Hugo’s 
Intellectual Autobiography,” avec une introduction intitulée “Study of the last 
Phase of Hugo’s Genius.” 

“These essays,” dit A. Schade van Westrum, le reviewer de cet article, “are 
characteristic of Hugo’s artistry... but also of his poverty of deep original 
thought. Victor Hugo sought first of all, fame, not self-expression. He was ever 
a poseur”. (CLXXXV, 184). 

Ce méme critique déclare aussi que Hugo tombe dans “a kind of pre-mature 
semi-neglect rather than semi-oblivion; the rest of the world, frankly speaking, 
had received more of him than it cared for’. (CLXXXV, 185). Pourquoi ce 
sévére jugement? Traitant Hugo de “poseur” et le reléguant a une place de 
second rang, Schade van Westrum conclut en nous donnant cette réponse: 
“With all the sonorous majesty of his strophes, the inexhaustible wealth and 
beauty of his imagery, Hugo lacks a constant, profound, original philosophy of 
life. It is its content that makes poetry immortal, not mere form, however 
grandiose”. (CLXXXV, 785). 
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LA CIVILIZACION ESPANOLA 


PANORAMA HISTORICO> 


Diego Marin, University of Toronto 


This brief history of Spanish civilization has been prepared as a 
new kind of reader for college students at the intermediate level. 
Professor Marin has selected the most significant aspects of 
Spanish political and cultural history and in essays on the main 
epochs gives a broad discussion of their essential characteristics 
and their contribution to Western civilization. 

The text is divided into two parts of five chapters each, with an 

introduction outlining the main geographical features of the Iberian 
Peninsula and their effect on the historical development of its 
peoples. Part One, “Espafa, cruce de culturas”, begins with a 
brief account of the earliest cultures found on the Peninsula and 
ends with a chapter on Medieval Spain, analyzing the significance 
of the Reconquista and the progress of the various Christian king- 
doms with emphasis on such outstanding institutions as the 
municipios and the cortes as well as on the main cultural and 
artistic achievements. Part Two, “Espafia como nacién”, covers the 
period from the era of the Reyes Catdélicos to present-day Spain. 
Here one chapter is devoted entirely to the major cultural topics of 
the Golden Age, from religious and philosophical thought to art and 
literature. The last chapter in this section is concerned with the 
main trends of Spanish thought and the arts during the 19th and 
20th centuries. The guiding principle in these cultural chapters has 
been to provide a suitable background for the study of Spanish 
literature. 
La Civilizacién Espanola is written in a style simple enough to 
enable students in either the second or third semester to read it 
with ease and concentrate on the ideas without having to struggle 
with too many linguistic difficulties. The text is beautifully illus- 
trated, each chapter has a Cuestionario, and there is a chronological 
Appendix as well as a complete end-vocabulary. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada, Limited 


%33 Oxford Street 
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GERMAN NAME WORDS IN THE CLASSROOM 


The use of proper names as common nouns and their application in a 
ransferred sense to a type, class or kind of object connected with the name, is 
a common phenomenon in European speech. Such symbolic single words or set 
expressions crop up constantly in literature, and present abundant opportunities 
for the teacher of foreign languages to acquaint his student with historical 
personages for whom there are often no counterparts in the English tongue. 
Explanations of name words that are more or less unknown to the English- 
speaking student can offer an enlightening and broadening insight into the 
history, culture and physchology of a foreign country and its speech habits. 
In the course of this article, I propose to present briefly some of the name words 
and expressions often encountered when reading standard German writers. 
Teachers will easily make comparisons with parallel or contrasting usage in 
languages other than English and German. 

Since the study of Greek and Latin has enjoyed a certain importance in the 
school system of Germany ever since the Renaissance, it is to be expected that 
a representative number of single names and expressions in German, alluding 
to classical mythology and history, have penetrated even into the Umgangs- 
sprache, As readily, perhaps, as his: counterpart in the English-speaking world, 
the average German can recall from early school days the explanation of how 
the word Atlas acquired the meaning in standard German speech of a bound 
collection of maps. Comparisons of a corrupt political situation as ein Augias- 
stall (Augean stable), and of an impending or imminent danger as ein Damo- 
klesschwert (Damocles’ sword), such common adjectives as lakonisch and jovial, 
are other typical examples of the numerous allusions to classical antiquity in 
which the original specific meaning has been generalized in both languages. 

Many allusions to biblical names have, of course, acquired the same symbolic 
meanings in German and English. A Judaskuss, besides referring to the kiss 
bestowed by Judas upon Christ on Good Friday, signifies an act of betrayal as 
well; Simonie is the German equivalent for the English simony; and when 
saying: Sie sind ein ungldiubiger Thomas, the German points to a “doubting 
Thomas.” 


This interplay of name words has widened to such an extent throughout 
the centuries that the German language has not only provided us with such 
neologisms as the zeppelin, a diesel and ohms, but has borrowed many words 
from the English, lynchen and boycottieren, for example, and has, along with 
English, adopted Chauvinismus and Pasteurisation and similar vocabulary from 
the French. But rather than dwelling on this basic stock of terms common 
to most European tongues, the teacher of German will doubtless find it more 
profitable to emphasize the names in German which, whether drawn from the 
traditional historical heritage of Western Europe or coined from a_ purely 
Germanic source, are relatively unknown as name words and expressions to the 
English-speaking student. 

Here are, for example, a few German terms inspired by personages in the 
Ola Testament that would warrant paraphrasing if translated literally into 
English: a Uriasbrief, a “treacherous letter, destructive to its bearer” (Sam 
XI, 14); keusch wie Josef, a “shy man with the ladies” (ironic allusion to 
Joseph's rebuff to the wife of the eunuch Potiphar); a Pilatusfrage (Pilate’s 
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question, namely: 
news” (Job I, 14). 

On the other hand, note that the English expression, “the patience of Job”, 
would make little sense translated literally into German (the word “patience” 
is not to be found in the Bible concerning that symbolic figure of affliction), 
and might best be translated idiomatically, perhaps, by Lammsgeduld. Some- 
times a different name word in English can be substituted for the German 
one, as in the sentence: Hier sind wir'aufgehoben wie in Abrahams Schoss 
(“We're leading the life of Riley here’). Likewise, Er ist ein arger Philister 
geworden would be: “He’s become a regular Babbit.” 

Mephisto has become a popular name in German for “Old Nick”. The origin 
of this name, first occurring as Mephostophiles, in the Faustbuch of 1557, is 
unknown. Another , eculiarly German name for Satan is Urian, often used as a 
name word for an unwelcome guest. The etymology of this name is equally 
unknown. 


“What is truth?”), whence a “sticker”; Hiobspost, “bad 


Saint Michael is mentioned five times in the Bible, always fighting at the 
head of the angels against Satan. Owing to his miraculous exploits, recorded 
in eeclesiastical legends, St. Michael was honored as the traditional “protector” 
of the Catholic Church. Whereas the medieval Russians chose St. Andrew as their 
patron; the Spaniards, St. James; and the French, St. Denis; it is interesting 
to note that the choice of the Germans fell on St. Michael. Indeed, in Germany, 
this celestial patron became so closely identified with the German people that 
the name Michel was once synonymous with “brave” and with “German”. Der 
deutsche Michel subsequently became a name word for the whole peasant 
population of Germany and served as a counterpart to Jacques Bonhomme, his 
neighbour on the other side of the Rhine. After the Reformation, the term 
lost much of its prestige and by the end of the Thirty Years War, night-capped 
Michel had become a humorous personification of the German people, forthright 
but simple-minded. Das Michaelis-Fest (September 29) is a common enough 
term in German, whereas “Michaelmas” has all but dropped out of usage in 
English, at least in the United States. 

Some other German expressions which refer to saints come to mind: Jacobhs- 
strasse, “Milky Way” (i.e. the way to the shrine of St. James Compostela, 
Spain, third most popular pilgrimage in the Middle Ages after the Holy Land, 
and St. Peter’s in Rome); Johannistag, the first day of summer, on which 
pagan rites, such as bonfires, are still common throughout Germany; Johannis- 
trieb, a “love-affair of an elderly person”, literally the second blossoming 
around “mid-summer day”; NSylvester-Abend, “New Years eve”; Nikolaustag, 
the 6th of December, when the good St. Nicholas, impersonated by a man 
wearing a long white beard and dressed in the vestments of a bishop, distrib- 
utes fruit and candy to all good children. It was this “visit of Saint Nicholas” 
that the Dutch brought to the New World as an annual cherished custom. 
From it later developed the American custom of Santa Claus’s visit at Christ- 
mas. 

Occasionally, German derived its vocabulary from Latin and Greek name 
words not common in English, as for example, Tituskopf, meaning a head with 
short frizzled hair, an obvious reference to a Roman emperor. Besides symboliz- 
ing a carouser and heavy drinker, ein Bacchant came to mean in German a 
“wandering student”, in the tradition of the medieval goliards. In addition 
to a Lukullusmahl, “a dinner from soup to nuts”, still another expression, 
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Lukullustorte, denoting a kind of layer cake, recalls to memory a Roman gen- 
eral, famed for the fabulous sums he spent on sumptuous banquets for himself 
and his friends. Sometimes an outmoded reference to classical antiquity is 
modernized by substitution of a national or international figure. Reich wie 
Krésus, for example, has evolved into reich wie Rotschild, which in turn would 
find a suitable American equivalent in “as rich as Rockefeller”. 

German literature, as might well be expected, offers many examples of quo- 
tations in which the names mentioned have acquired a widened, generalized 
connotation, usually unknown to the student beginning German. Sometimes 
lifeless things are made personal: Frau Sorge (immortalized in Goethe’s Faust 
and in Sudermann’s novel), is as real, and surely more poetic than the English 
counterpart, ‘wolf at the door”. The name Till Eulenspiegel is actually a center 
about which have been grouped popular medieval tales describing the mischie- 
vous, rascally pranks of a vagabond of Low German peasant origin. Eulen- 
spiegelei in German, and espiéglerie in French, both meaning a roguish trick, 
bear witness to the reputation for waggish mischief that Till acquired through- 
out Europe. The name Biedermeier, a comic figure in the poems of Ludwig 
Eichrody, Biedermeiers Liederlust, published weekly from 1853 on, later became 
a term applied to the period in Germany between the Napoleonic wars and 
1850. It came to designate small-town simpleheartedness and naiveté, marked 
especially in furniture and interior decoration, by a very limited imagination and 
ornamentation. Though Undine, a female water-spirit, was, as a term, coined 
by Paracelsus, it was first popularized as a name word in German through de 
la Motte Fougué’s romance, Undine (1814). 

The word Venus is widely used in both English and German to designate 
the Roman goddess of love and to symbolize a beautiful woman. The cultivated 
German would also easily associate this name with Venusberg, a cave supposed- 
ly located in the Horsel near Eisenach, which has become in the German lang- 
uage a symbolic word for a place of sensual love. According to a medieval 
legend, no one of those charmed into entering the licentious court of the Roman 
goddess at Venusberg ever escaped, except the young Minnesinger, Tannhauser. 
This story forms, of course, the plot of Richard Wagner’s opera, Tannhduser, 
a standard work in repertory throughout Germany. The words Venusberg and 
Tannhduser would in turn lead on to another word, Getreuer Eckart. Eckart 
was the venerable old man with a white staff who served with unswerving 
fidelity as a guardian before the cavern of Frau Venus and tried to keep all 
unwary travellers from entering and from participating in its pagan revelry. 
Whence the old German saying: Du bist der treue Eckart, du warnst jeder- 
mann. The use of Getreuer Eckart as a word name for a reliable guardian and 
monitor has been kept alive by Tieck’s romantic tale: Der getreue Eckart und 
Tannhiuser, and in Goethe’s ballad: Der getreue Eckart. 

Baron Miinchausen (1720-1797) was a German cavalry officer, who served 
in the Russian army against the Turks. In his later years, living in retirement, 
he regaled a circle of admiring friends with imaginatively elaborated narratives 
of his alleged adventures. One member of this circle, Rudolph Raspe, was com- 
pelled to flee Germany, and took refuge in England, where, among other pot- 
boilers, he published in English a small book under the title Baron Miinch- 
ausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in Russia. In 1786 
the German poet, Gottfried Biirger, published a German translation of the book 
and it subsequently underwent numerous editions. From edition to edition, 
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stories from remote antiquity, medieval and Renaissance tales, and tall stories 
suggested by events of the day, were added to the Miinchausen canon. Thus it 
was that the very name Miinchausen has come to symbolize in German the 
preposterous but amusing tale or adventure, the grandiose and engaging life, 
comparable to our “fish story” and the French “histoire de Marius.” 

Peter Schlemihl is the hero of a widely-read story of the same name by 
Chamisso (1781-1838). Meeting an old man clothed in gray (the Devil), just 
after he has been disappointed in an application for assistance to a nobleman, 
he sells him his shadow for an inexhaustible purse. The loss of his shadow 
soon involves Schlemihl in many difficulties and he soon rues his contract. His 
name has become synonymous for any person who makes a desperate and silly 
bargain, or for any poor, foolish and unfortunate fellow. 

An additional group of name words is supplied by the inventor or popular- 
izer of a thing. American tourists are quick to notice the cylindrical billboards 
seen in all large German cities. These large round street pillars on which 
advertisements are posted, are named Litfassdiule after Ernest Litfass, the 
printer and publisher, who first set up 150 such advertising pillars in 1854 in 
Berlin, Another sight of interest to tourists in Germany is the so-called 
Schrebergarten, In the outskirts of every large German city are to be found 
colorful garden colonies, in which workmen and middle class families rent 
from the state a small plot of ground, erect on it a tiny tool-house and in their 
free time raise vegetables and flowers for their own home use. This movement 
was found and popularized through the efforts of a physician in Leipzig, 
Daniel Schreber (1808-1861), who devised this means of getting the factory 
workers out into the open air. The term Schrebergarten has passed into the 
language as a synonym for a small, peaceful place where “one can get away 
from it all.” 

After Karl Baedeker (1801-1859) had founded and popularized a series of 
guidebooks which bore his name, the name Baedeker in German became syno- 
nymous with exhaustive guides to the world’s great cities and places of historic 
interest. Thus it was that Hitler, when proposing to destroy English cities of 
great historic and architectural importance, such as Bath, Canterbury, and 
York, announced he would make “Baedeker raids”. 

What are generally referred to as “X Rays” in the English-speaking world 
are appropriately enough called Réntgenstrahlen in German, to honor their 
discoverer, the German scientist, winner of the first Nobel prize in physics. 
The robe worn by Evangelical Protestant ministers in Germany is normally 
referred to as a Lutherrock. Whereas the Quonset hut has been named in Eng- 
lish after the place of manufacture, Quonset Point, Rhode Island. In German 
the name Nissenhiitte is derived from its designer. 

In 1818 Thomas Bowlder published in England an expurgated “family 
Shakespeare” which could, he claimed, “with propriety be read aloud in a 
family”. We know that it was Bowdler’s fate to become a kind of male Mrs. 
Grundy and to have his memory perpetualized in English vocabulary by the 
expression “bowdlerized edition”. Somewhat comparable to this English name 
word, is the German verb ballhornisieren or verballhornen, meaning to “improve 
a writing for the worse”. Johann Ballhorn was a 16th century printer in 
Liibeck, who, in trying to eliminate misprints from the first editions of his 
publications, invariably increased the number of mistakes in subsequent edi- 
tions. 
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Finding an equivalent for certain German and English language word names 
and expressions can be an interesting challenge to alert student-translators. To 
express the idea that something is very obvious, an English speaking person 
will sometimes borrow a phrase from the Sherlock Holmes stories: ‘“Element- 
ary, my dear Watson”. One possible equivalent in German for this name phrase 
would be: Das ist das Ei des Kolumbus. The origin of this German idiom is the 
trick that Columbus played upon some Spanish courtiers at a banquet. In a fit 
of jealousy they claimed that any Spanish sailor could have discovered the new 
world. Columbus took an egg and asked the courtiers to make it stand on end. 
They tried and failed. Columbus then took the egg, tapped the end of it until it 
cracked, and stood it on end. 

The German idiom: Er hat Knigge nie gelesen, meaning “He has no man- 
ners (or breeding)”, might best be translated by the somewhat comparable 
Americanism: “He’s never read Emily Post.” The allusion in German is to 
Baron Adolphe Knigge (1752-1796), German publicist and lawyer, best remem- 
bered for his onetime popular handbook of maxims and precepts, Uber den Um- 
gang mit Menschen, tor a long time the standard book on social graces in Ger- 
many. 

As was stated at the beginning of this article, the name words and expres- 
sions cited here are at best, random selections from the vast supply available 
to the teacher of German. It surely would be worthwhile, for example, to have 
students compare in some detail generic names for nations: Michel, with Uncle 
Sam, Ivan Ivanowitch, Marianne, and John Bull. Many flowers are named after 
German scientists, whose lives are worth investigating: the Zinnie, Fuchsie and 
Kamelie, to name but three. As with any living language, German vocabulary 
keeps changing and its future is unpredictable. The purpose of this survey has 
been to mention some of the more characteristic name words and expressions 
in the language and explain their inseparable historical associations. 


ROBERT W. LOWE, 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


A FRENCH ASSEMBLY AT THISTLETOWN C.I. 

On Wednesday, April 19, Mr. Sniderman, 1960-61 President of the O.M.L.T.A., 
attended a French Assembly at Thistletown C.I. The students under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William Mitchell, presented “L’Eté de la Saint-Martin” by Meilhoc 
and Halévy. Mr. Sniderman reports that the French of the four youngsters who 
took part was excellent and their acting was remarkable, reflecting the high 
level of teaching in this school which pioneered in the installation of a language 
laboratory on a modest scale. Read Mr. Lafratta’s report of the cost of such 
equipment on page 32. Mr. Lafratta is Head of the Moderns Department at 
Thistletown. 


CERTIFICATION OF MODERNS TEACHERS BY ORAL EXAMINATION 


“Beginning in 1963, all new language teachers in Pennsylvania must pass 
written and oral examinations in their language before being certified.” — 
French Review. 2 

Editor’s Note: We wonder whether Ontario, or some other Canadian prov- 
ince, will beat them to the draw! 
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A NOTE ON GERMAN VERB PREFIXES 
RICHARD K. SEYMOUR 


Duke University. Durham, N.C. 


In many treatments of verb prefixes it is frequently stated that there are 
three kinds of such prefixes, viz., separable, inseparable, and variable (or 
doubtful). The separable prefixes are generally described somewhat along these 
lines: (a) they are separated from the verb in the imperative and the present 
and imperfect tenses: (b) in the past participle and infinitive they are not 
separated from the verb; and (c) in subordinate clauses they are joined to 
the inflected verb in the present and imperfect tenses. Such statements are 
accurate, but do not, on the other hand, always truly represent the facts. Many 
a student comes away from a discussion of verb prefixes completely perplexed, 
and often confused. 

A different approach, which has been found to be quite successful in the 
classroom, treats verb prefixes in terms of (a) the stress pattern of infinitives 
with prefixes, (b) their position in the clause, and (c) orthography. The 
division of verb prefixes into two groups, stressed and unstressed, forms the 
basis for the presentation. Usually the unstressed prefixes cause the student 
no difficulty, especially if little attention is paid them, because the student 
automatically and unconsciously relates German verbs with unstressed prefixes 
to English verbs of the same type: befall, overcome, subject, and their like. 
Stressed prefixes, however, must be dealt with in detail. The following two 
“rules” cover most occurrences quite adequately: 

1) Stressed prefixes are located in the so-called verb complement position 
(i.e., clause-final) and may be followed by participles, by infinitives, or, in 
dependent clauses, by the conjugated verb. 

2) A stressed prefix that comes to stand before any form of the verb with 
which it is being used (conjugated verb, participle or infinitive) is, in writing, 
attached to that form. 

Just as the student must learn the definite article together with a noun and 
its plural, so he should be required to memorize not only the infinitive of a verb, 
but also the position of the primary stress in the infinitive: 

‘rufen ‘ausrufen be’rufen stu’dieren 
Memorizing the position of the primary stress is an invaluable aid, because 
the kind of prefix, if any, is thus clearly indicated and the shape of the past 
participle is predetermined. 

In regard to the formation of the past participle, the student must learn to 
distinguish between (a) infinitives in which the stress is on the first syllable 
and (b) infinitives in which the stress is on any syllabie but the first. (1) 

Type b (which includes unstressed prefixes) is the simpler of the two 
groups. Weak verbs suffix -t to the verb stem, strong verbs suffix -en to the 
participle stem: 


iiber’setzen uber setz- iiber’setzt 
stu’dieren stu’dier stu’diert 
telepho’nieren telepho’nier- telepho’niert 
ent’springen ent’sprung- ent’sprungen 
be’rufen be’ruf be’rufen 
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Verbs of type a are either 1) simple verbs (i.e., verbs without a prefix) or 
2) verbs with stressed prefixes. Simple weak verbs prefix unstressed ge- and 
suffix -t to the verb stem, simple strong verbs prefix unstressed ge- and suffix 
-en to the participle stem: 
‘helfen *half- ge’holfen 


Weak and strong verbs with stressed prefixes (a2) attach the prefix to the 
past participle formed as above (al and b): 


Type al: ‘nehinen ge’hommen > ‘annehmen ‘angenommen 
‘holen ge’holt : ‘wiederholen ‘wiedergeholt 
*setzen ge’setzt : ‘jbersetzen ‘iibergesetzt 

Type b: ent’halten ent’halten : ‘vorenthalten ‘vorenthalten 
er'legen er’ legen : ‘auferlegen ‘auferlegt 
stu’dieren stu’diert : ‘einstudieren ‘einstudiert 


The following synopsis of ausgehen illustrates the application of the rules 
concerning position and orthography, as well as the formation of the past 
participle with a stressed prefix. 


A) Independent clauses: 
participle and/or 


PCN <5 swags eedaenies tea ce cece prevjir 
infinitive 
Ge!: aus! 
Ich gehke aus. 
Ich ging aus. 
Ich bin or war ausgegangen. (2) 
Ich muss, werde ausgehen. 
Ich werde ausgegangen sein. 
Ich brauche nicht auszugehen. (3) 


B) Dependent clauses: 
participle and/or 


prefia rag inite ver 
} infinitive finite verb 


Fr weiss, dass ich ausgehe. 
ausging. 
ausgegangen bin or war. 
ausgehen werde, muss. 
ausgegangen sein werde. 
nicht auszugehen brauche. 


NOTES 
(1) Not included in this group are hin and her when used with another prefix, 
e.g, her’vorrufen, which must be considered a member of a subgroup of type a. 
(2) Cf. gehen: gegangen, ausgehen, ausgegangen. 
(3) The infinitive here is zu gehen. When preceded by aus, the three elements 
aus Zu gehen must be written as one word (rule 2): auszugehen. This obviates 
the statement that “zu is inserted between prefix and infinitive.” 


” 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF OUTSIDE READING 


E. Maude Standing, North Toronto C.I. 


At the Easter meeting of the O.M.L.T.A. last year, a suggestion was made 
that perhaps a certain amount of help and direction could be given to the 
newer and less experienced teachers on how to handle supplementary reading 
in their classes. It was felt also, I believe, that this encouragement of outside 
reading might improve the ability ef pupils to handle sight passages on exami- 
nations, in Grade 13 French Authors. We hope that this report may be useful 
even to the “not-so-new” teachers. 

Having been persuaded by Miss Madeline Lake to be chairman of a com- 
mittee to discuss this question, I found out that my first job was to get a 
committee, and four busy teachers were kind enough to agree at once to help: 
Miss Euphrasia Hislop of Harbord C.I., Miss Maida Schroeder of Humberside, 
Miss Margaret Carmichael of Parkdale, and Miss Wilhelmina Wiaceck of 
Leaside. 

We had a preliminary meeting in the fall at which we discussed the problem 
and put together our ideas as to what is being done, possibilities, and questions 
we should like to have answered. The members of the committee then got in 
touch with many teachers in and around Toronto and in various parts of the 
province, including Sudbury, Windsor, Oshawa, St. Catharines, Kitchener and 
Brantford, to mention only a few. More than thirty teachers were good enough 
to give information and suggestions, which we discussed at a second committee 
meeting held early in February. I should like now to thank them and the four 
members of my committee for their time and help in making this report pos- 
sible. 

The first problem in regard to extra reading is the time element. Here 
we found that some schools have only five periods a week for French. (The 
methods we suggest should be equally useful for German or Spanish, we hope, 
but I shall refer here to French, since it is the language most commonly taught 
throughout the province). Other schools have six and some seven periods a 
week, the extra period, or periods, being used to do extra reading, or to start 
outside reading and discuss it, then later to test it, and in some schools, to do 
sight work in class. This extra class time is the ideal and we might all try our 
best to persuade our principals to arrange it on our timetable if it is possible. 
However, if that is not possible, we can only have the extra reading done out- 
side class time. 

The first suggestion is to start early with extra reading and keep it up. 
A few schools start in Grade 9; more in Grade 10, and all are doing supplemen 
tary reading by Grade 11. Some schools even start intensive reading in Grade 
10, one day a week from Christmas on, so that pupils will be better prepared 
for the Grade 11 authors course. It is wise, if possible, to have periodicals in 
the classroom, which pupils may look at before and after class, or borrow to 
read during the lunch hour, cr over a weekend. Some examples are: Paris- 
Match, la Presse, les Nouvelles frangaises, Die Torontoer Zeitung, and the 
new French edition of Maclean’s. There are also some records available to hear 
stories which they may read, such as those for “Rions ensemble”. Of course. 
all of this encouragement of outside reading implies that the school will have 
a library of French books sufficient to keep the pupils adequately supplied. 

The next question is: Do you give out sets of books to a class or let each 
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pupil have a choice of individual books? Both methods are used; the sets ot 
books, being the commoner practice, chiefly because of the greater ease in 
testing; the second method is usually restricted to Grade 13 or to the better 
language students in earlier years who do more reading than the class as a 
whole. 

With class sets, it seems to be the best idea to give them out and start the 
reading in a class period. The time given for reading is usually two weeks, or 
three, if it is a longer book, but sometimes just a weekend, if it is a short easy 
book. (As one teacher said: “If you allow a week, or a month, it’s my belief 
they still do it the night or the day before it’s due”.) A suggestion for the best 
way to read was: (a) quickly, without looking up any words, as you read a 
book in your native tongue; (b) then, if needed, a re-read, looking up vocabu- 
lary; (c) a final quick re-read for the story content once more. When these 
sets of books are handed in, tests are usually given to check the reading and 
comprehension, although in some Grade 9 and 10 classes they are just discussed 
in class and no written test is given. The tests vary in nature. Some of the 
commonest are: (1) the true-false, the statements being in French; (2) French 
statements with multiple choice completions; (3) a summary, in French or in 
English; (4) a completion test of one word to be added by pupils to each state- 
ment; (5) questions on events and people in the story, this type usually in- 
cluding a comment by the pupil as to his interest in the book and its difficulty. 
This type of test is in French to be answered in French in some schools, and 
in others in English to be answered in English. (6) Some tests are a combina- 
tion of completions in French, a short account in English of some phase of the 
story, and translation of a few key sentences from French to English, or a list 
of new French words learned from reading the story. 

No matter which type of test is used, there are two things which might 
well be considered: (1) Do not give the true-false, or completion tests, etc. 
back, and have the answers written on foolscap. In this way the tests may be 
kept and used from year to year. This is wise, as it takes time and effort to 
make up a good test. (2) Many teachers have found it wise to have pupils 
make a signed statement on the answer paper that they have read the book 
concerned. They may be able to answer the questions after being coached by 
a friend, but few, if any, will sign such a statement if it is untrue. 


The tests mentioned above are the ones commonly used when class sets of 
books have been given out.* The second method, of individual choice of books. 
will depend partly on the size and variety of the library of the moderns depart- 
ment in a school. If the library is adequate, some teachers prefer the pupils 
to make a choice, and give them any time they need for the individual book. 
Here the testing depends on the time the teacher has to give to it, as it is 
usually done either with an individual oral test or with a written summary and 
opinion, written in French in some schools, in English in others. The preference 
would be for French, but it will vary according to the ability in languages 
of the student. This type of testing takes more of the teacher’s time but gives 
good practice in French composition, and also a really good student likes to 
choose his own book, and will often read many more than if just exposed to 
class sets two, three or four times a year. Good students should also, we think. 
be encouraged to borrow books to read during the summer. 


*Samples of such tests will appear in subsequent issues of the Review. 
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in some schools a bonus mark is added to the term mark for reading above 
the class requirements; 
e.g., Grade X 
Grade XII 


— one mark for every twenty pages extra up to a total of five; 
— one mark for every forty pages up to a total of five. 


The final topic in this report deals with the books to read. You can all 
refer to the Department of Education circular “Curriculum I and §, 15”, issued 
in 1957 on “Courses of Study and Book Lists”, where many books are listed. We 
tried to find out which ones had proved satisfactory in various grades and 
here is a list of those recommended to us. I am sorry they are French ones 
only. As you will see, many are listed in more than one grade, as a good Grade 


11 class can do the type of book a poor Grade 12 might do. I 


have put an ' 


asterisk beside those books recommended by several teachers 


GRADE IX: 

*Jean Bonard 

*Petits Contes pour les Petits 
*My First French Reader 

En vacances a Paris 
Apprenons avec Anatole 
Paul et Jacqueline 


GRADE X: 

*The Bond readers 

Sept d’un coup 

*Aucassin et Nicolette 

Contes Dramatiques 

Les Laval dans les Alpes 

Lectures choisies 

*The Dolphin Series - L’Oncle Jacques 
Le Dauphin Bleu 
Dans la Montagne 

Rions ensemble (plus records) 

Chez les Bonvoisin 

La Ferme du pére Mathieu 

Ted Bopp 

*En Vacances a Paris 

*Pierre et les Cambrioleurs 

Le Casque invisible 

Dantés 


GRADE XI: 

Les Enfants de Paris 
Reading French, Part I 
*Dantés 

Contes Dramatiques 

*Le Mystére des Trois Rubis 
*Ma Princesse Chérie 

Les Chasseurs de Papillons 
Compagnons de l’arc-en-ciel 
Manoir de Kermarec 

*La Mission de Slim Kerrigan 
Antoine chasseur 

Sept d’un coup 

*Cosette et Marius 

*Les Chandeliers de l’Evéque 
Durtol, aviateur 

D’Artagnan 

Ted Bopp 

*La Tulipe noire 


Le Casque invisible 

*Aventure sous terre 

Aventure & Fromac 

*Le Jeune Pierre 

Le Saut du Gouffre 

*Les Aventures de Tristan Tiault 
Oxford Rapid Readers 

Entre Nous (honour classes 
*L’Evasion du Duc de Beaufort 
Comme il vous plaira 

Lisons donc! 

La Caverne de Grouval 

Hank le Trappeur 

Six contes choisis (de Maupassant) 


GRADE XII: 

*Le Trésor des de 

*L’As de la Route 

L’an quarante 

Cica, la fille du 

L’Aiguille qui tue 

Le mystére de la chambre jaune 

Un drame sous la Régence 

Rions ensemble 

*Les Voleurs d’autos 

Scénes de la vie francaise 

L’Attaque du moulin 

*L’Evasion du Due de Beaufort 

Les Jours de Gloire ’ 

Six Contes choisis 

*Emile et les Détectives 

Modern Tales from France 

Le Tour du Monde en quatre-vingts , 
jours 

La Belle Nivernaise 

*La Souriciére 

Les Mystérieux Messagers 

*A la Rescousse 

Les Deux Sourds 

*L’Armure du Magyar 

*Le Saut du Gouffre 

*Antoine chasseur 

*Le Secret de la belle Héléne 

La nuit du carrefour 

La Prisonniére du Temple 

*Le mystére des Trois Rubis 


only) 


Bracieux 


bandit 
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LES NOUVELLES FRANCAISES - 
LA LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE Limitee 


© A French Newspaper, edited monthly in Toronto with teachers 
and students of French in mind. Inquire about our special 


school rates. 


The only bookstore in Ontario specializing exclusively in 
French language publications, magazines and records. Free 


catalogues on request. 


A one-stop centre for French, American and Canadian text- 
books. Permanent display of French textbooks from all leading 


Canadian publishers. 


98 Gerrard St. W., Toronto 2, Canada- EM.4-4044 


Médecin sous les Tropiques 

L’Affaire des Parfums 

Lectures choisies 

Lisens donc! 

Ces Dames aux chapeaux verts 

Aventure soumarine 

L’étrange aventure du docteur 
Varennes 

(Nelson books) 


Mustapha, le Djinn 


GRADE XIII: 

*Emile et les Détectives 
Aimer quand méme 
Les deux Idoles 
*Le Voyage de M. 
*Mme Curie 
Pasteur 

*Le Petit Prince 
*Reading French, Part II 


Perrichon 





*Voiture 7, Place 15 

Mes Evasions 

Vingt contes divers 

*Les Jours de Gloire 

La Tulipe noire (full version) 

*Le Tour du Monde en quatre-vingts 
jours 

Modern Tales from France 

*Le client le plus obstiné du monde 

Le Dréle 

Le Petit chose 

L’Homme qui dormit cent ans 

La Belle Nivernaise 

Le Roi des Montagnes 

*Le Témoignage de l’Enfant de Choeur 

*Conteurs modernes 

*La nuit du carrefour 

Prenex garde a la Peinture 

La Vipére du Luvercy 


" 


Note: The above books can be obtained direct from the publishers or through 


La Librairie 
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LANGUAGE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


In the past year there has been an increase in the number of firms eager 
to make Language Laboratory installations. If one were to ask for bids at this 
moment, the firms in the following list would be among those likely to respond. 

The list is not complete, but no slight is intended te worthy firms that are 
not mentioned. Some are giants in the electronics industries, and some are 
small in comparison. The situation is such that an interested school board can, 
through its purchasing department, choose between large and small suppliers 
for Language Laboratory equipment in the same way as for any other type of 
equipment. Such a school board will no doubt assess the stability and experience 
of the company, and its ability and reputation for service. 


SUPPLIERS: 

1. Dictaphone Corp., 204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto. 
(is making an installation in one school in Etobicoke) — Representing 
Parent U.S. Company. 

2. E.M.I. Cossor Electronics, 3077 Bathurst St., Toronto. 
(have made an installation at U. of Western Ontario, will be making one in 
Etobicoke) — Representing Monitor Language Laboratories, U.S.A. 

3. Beacon Film Service, 241 Yonge St., Toronto. 
— Representing Edwards of Canada Signal Equipment. 

4. General Sound and Theater Equipment, Ltd., 861 Bay St., Toronto. 
(chain across Canada) — Representing: a) DuKane Corporation; b) Webster 
Electric, Racine, Wis. 

5. Audio Teaching Center of Canada, Scarboro. 
— Representing Audio Teaching Center, New Haven, Conn. 

6. Engineered Sound Systems, Ltd., 169 Kipling Ave. South, Toronto. 
— Representing Instructomatic, Inc. 

7. G. Cuthbert Audio Vision & Communications Co., 21 Pheasant Lane, Toronto. 
— Representing Switchcraft. 

8. Stark Electronics Instruments Ltd., Ajax, Ont. (installed at Nor. Sec.) 
— Representing Linguatrainer (cartridged tape — centralized mechanism). 

COSTS 
There is a wide choice of features and facilities which will determine the 

ultimate cost. On an average, the following figures wouldn’t be too far wrong. 

a) Console (control unit) able to record a master tape and simultaneously 
play three programmes (two on playback units and one recordplayer), wired 
for individual row switching, monitoring and intercommunication with all 
booths individually or collectively between $1100.— and $1400.—. 


b) Student booths complete wth head-set: 





(i) Listen-respond-record: booth $ 80 — $100 
tape deck 290 — 325 

head phones 15— 20 

microphones 17— 20 





from $402 — $465 
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(ii) Listen-respond: booth $ 80 — $100 
amplifier 50 — 75 


from $130 — $175 

c) Wiring: The cost will depend on the extent and on the arrangement of the 

booths, but a typical arrangement of five rows of seven booths in each row, 
plus a console, should cost no more than $250. 


M. LAFRATTA, Thistletown C.I. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
O.M.L.T.A. 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of Miss Helen Plewman, Mr. L. 
Scher, and Miss Marie Stock (Chairman), presents the following slate of 
officers and councillors for 1961-62: 


Past President: Mr. Morris Sniderman, Lorne Park Secondary School, Lorne 
Park. 

President: Professor W. H. Trethewey, Victoria University, Toronto. 

Vice-President: Miss Madeline Lake, East York Collegiate Institute, Ontario. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. David Elder, Burlington District High Schooi, Bur- 
lington. 


Councillors: Professor Karl Denner, McMaster University, Hamilton (1962 — 
replacing Rev. R. S. Pazik); 
Mr. N. Laporte, Sudbury High School, Sudbury (1962 — replacing 
Miss Margaret Baldwin); 
Miss Marjorie Fox, Brantford Collegiate Institute and Vocational 
School (1961-64). 


* The following councillors, whose terms have not expired, will continue on 
the Council. Since they were elected by earlier Conventions, their names are 
not indicated on the present list of nominations: 


Professor T. J. Casaubon, University of Western Ontarion, London (1962); 

Professor H. W. Hilborn, Queen’s University, Kingston (1963); 

Mr. W. D. Sproule, Kenner Collegiate and Vocational School, Peterborough 
(1963) ; 

Dr. G. A. Klinek (ex officio), North Toronto Collegiate Institute, Toronto. 


MARIE STOCK, 
Hamilton, April 4, 1961. Chairman of the Nominating Committee 


Note: The above officers were elected by the O.M.L.T.A. on April 4. 
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Laure Conan 


Textes choisis et 
présentés par 
Micheline Dumont 


Laure Conan a laissé 
une oeuvre littéraire 
qui durera. Noblesse, 
idéalisme, patriotisme 
en animent les pages, 
toutes teintées d’un ac- 
cent mélancoligue qui 
les marque d’une vérité 
humaine discréte, mais 
saisissante. 


80 pages d’extraits de 
choix cueillis dans les 
oeuvres de l’Auteur 


96 p. $0.75 


(par la poste $0.80) | 


Déja parus dans la méme collection 


1. Brébeuf par René La- 
tourelle 


2. Frontenac par Lili- 
ane et Guy Frégault 


3. Marguerite Bourgeous 
par Héléne Bernier 


4. Saint-Denys Garneau 
par Benoit Lacroix 


on 


. Champlain par Mar- 
cel Trudel 


6. Crémazie par Michel 
Dassonville 


Trois nouveaux titres ajoutés a la collection 


Classiques canadiens 


Lucien Rainier 


Textes choisis et 
présentés par 
Lucien Lavergne, 
c.SS.r. 

Peu d’écrivains chez 
nous ont manifesté une 
égale maitrise du vers 
francais dont Rainier a 
soigné, jusqu’a l’excés 
peut-étre, la plastique. 
A la recherche des ef- 
fets musicaux et de 
l’équilibre présidait chez 
artiste un gott trés 
sir qui s’attachait aux 
nuances de la pensée et 

au choix des images. 


On trouvera dans ce re- 
cueil 52 des meilleurs 
poémes de l’auteur. 


96 p. $0.75 
(par la poste $0.80) 


7. Le Peére Paul” Le 

Jeune par Léon 

Pouliot 

Thomas Chapais par 

Jean-Charles Bonen- 

fant 

9, Nérée Beauchemin 
par Clément Mar- 
chand 

10. Jules Fournier par 
Adrien Thério 

11. Albert Lozeau par 
Yves de Margerie 

12. Paul Morin par 

Jean-Paul Plante 


~ 








Elisabeth Bégon 


Textes choisis et 
présentés par 
Céline Dupré 

La correspondance de 
Mme Bégon est ind1tbi- 
tablement un préci>*ux 
et inestimable rec teil 
que l’on pourrait jati- 
tuler: “Les Canadi2ns 
du XVIIIe siécle peints 
par eux-mémes”, (C)9u- 
de de Bonnault) 

Il circule dans ces pa- 
ges un souffle de vie 
qui ressuscite les per- 
sonnages du passé de la 
facon la plus captivante 
pour le lecteur d’au- 
jourd’ hui. 


Un choix judicieux 
des lettres les plus 
intéressantes. 

96 p. $0.75 
(par la poste $0.80) 





18. Alain Grandbois par 
Jacques Brault 


14. Robert Choquette 
par André Melancon 


15. Charlevoix par Léon 
Pouliot 

16. J.-B.-A. Ferland par 
Thomas-M. Charland 

17. Arthur 
Léopold 
gne 

18. Fréchette par Mi- 
chel Dassonville 


Buies par 
Lamonta- 


Chacun: 96 p. $0.75 (par la poste $0.80) 





En vente partout et chez FIDES 





WEW for users of... 
LECTURES VARIEES 


(Grade 12 Reader) 


A pamphlet of alternative or supplementary 


ALTERNATIVE exercises somewhat less demanding than those 


of the text, calling for factual rather than inter- 
EXERCISES pretive responses, greater spontaneity in trans- 
lation, and including some multiple-choice ques- 


tions. Price: Nil 
AND Key: $1.00 
7 

6 DICTEES Six 20-minute dictées based on stories in the 
text and modelled on the Grade 13 dictation 
examination. Each selection is followed by four 
ON TAPE or five content questions. One 7” reel recorded 
E E on dual track at 3% r.p.m. Price: ? 

by Renée Taillefer 7 E 3 
LECTURES VARIE£ES Price: $2.10 


THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


517 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 





THE CANADIAN MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW 


972 SUBSCRIBERS 


CANADA OTHER COUNTRIES 

Ontario 833 U.S.A. 48 
British Columbia 22 CAFO 2 
Alberta 20 Scotland 1 
Saskatchewan 12 Wales l 
Quebec 7 Australia 2 
Manitoba 7 India 1 
Nova Scotia 7 Tasmania 1 
New Brunswick 3 South Africa 2 
Northwest Territories l Germany 2 
912 60 


Total, March 25, 1961 — 972. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Directed by Morgan Kenney, 
Hill Park S.S., Hamilton, Ont. 


THOSE AUTHORS QUESTIONS! 


The gloom of the authors lesson 
still hangs heavy! For years teach- 
ers have applied the recommended 
techniques, and yet seldom do they 
have the feeling of contentment 
that follows a successful lesson. 

The purpose of the reading part 
of the course is nebulous, and since 
the end is not clearly defined, it 
follows that the means to the end 
must be shadowy, and the result 
incomplete. 





Why do we read authors? Is it 
to develop a recognition vocabul- 
ary: or to see grammar in action; or to read stories in a foreign language for 
experience and pleasure? Or is it a combination of all three? 

It is the teacher in the classroom who must begin to question the traditional 
techniques and the desired goal of the authors course. One concrete aspect that 
can be considered is the textbook, and the way in which it is used. 

Most authors texts provide exhaustive point by point questions based on a 
measured number of pages. Usually these questions are assigned for written 
homework and taken up in class. One student writes his answer on the board 
and this is considered and corrected as a model answer. His selection of facts 
and grammatical constructions is discussed. And yet the other students in the 
class may have expressed the same facts in many different ways. 

It is impossible to consider all.the possible variations. Consequently, in- 
correct French remains in many notebooks and will be studied for examination 
purposes. Another unfortunate aspect is the loss of interest on the part of those 
students whose answers do not fit into the pattern of the accepted answer and 
who are left with a feeling of uncertainty. 

Rather than have students write answers to the questions, would it not be 
better to tell them to learn the facts necessary to answer the questions, and 
then in the next authors period formulate together a good answer that is 
acceptable to everyone? In this way the facts are not merely copied into the 
notebooks to be studied the night before the examination. They are learned 
gradually. As a follow up to this method, the accepted answers should be 
written on the board and the students should be given time to copy them down. 

The whole matter of the type of authors question included in texts needs 
careful study. The exhaustive, point-by-point questions which appear in most 
texts build to an impossible situation in fifth form. The fifth form teacher 
tq at a loss to advise his students what to study, since they have been trained 
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to learn everything. At no ume in their studies have they learned how to select 
the important facts of plot, description or characterization. Surely we are des- 
troying every chance of success by pedantically trying to be impossibly 
thorough. A rich experience that could deepen the student’s insight into life 
and the foreign language becomes a sterile battle to fool the examiner by 
knowing small details. Unfortunately, the teachers are forced to treat authors 
in this way, because of the type of question asked on the final fifth form paper. 

When we read “Maria Chapdelaine” surely we should study the French 
Canadian character as revealed through the people in the novel, as well as 
their vividly depicted way of life. Is this not the soul of the novel, the reason 
for its creation? And yet if a teacher approaches the novel creatively in this 
way, he is in no way assured that his students will be adequately prepared for 
the final examination. They may be asked to describe how the Chapdelaine 
children picture Christ. To be able to answer this question the students must 
know one reference made to a calendar hanging on the Chapdelaine wall. In 
the light of such experience, a teacher can only advise his students to know all 
the details in the book being studied. 


When we study “Le Notaire du Havre” with our students, there are only two 
aspects we should consider: 1) the personalities of the members of the Pasquier 
family and the influence they have one upon the other, 2) the influence of the 
will on their way of life. If this book is to be a part of their real education, 
our students must learn something of themselves, and of life in general, by shar- 
ing the experiences of the people in the book. If we consider that we have just 
eight full school days in which to read the novel, to discuss language difficulties 
and to discuss the contents of the novel, even this seems an impossible task. 
Our teachers should be able to feel confident that their students are well pre- 
pared for the final examination, but there is not one of us who at this moment 
is not wondering if he has failed to stress some small, unimportant detail that 
will be required on the final paper. 

It would seem obvious that the editors of our authors texts are greatly in- 
fluenced by the type of question found on final fifth form papers. Before we can 
expect an improvement in our texts, there will have to be an assessment of 
the educational values of the authors course at the fifth. form level. At the 
moment, the papers set for university entrance require nothing but unintelligent 
memorization of endless facts. What we need, is examination questions which 
demand an application of fact that reveals some insight into the novel studied 
as an interpretation of life. 


Lorsque le Cardinal Maury se fut rallié & Napoléon, Régnault de St. Jean- 
d@Angély, voulant l’humilier, lui disait: “Vous vous estimez donc beaucoup, 
Monsieur.” Le Cardinal lui répond avec son flegme sarcastique: “Tras peu 
quand je me considére, beaucoup quand je me compare.” 


Comme on refusait un bénéfice 4 un certain abbé pour la raison qu’il était 
trop jeune: “C’est un défaut, dit-il, dont je me corrige tous les jours.” 
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1. Basic List - including a) numbers 


flexives) 


e) months 


2. List “Grade XI’ — includes 658 


3. List “XI and XII” 


It is suggested that these three 
Authors text and form 
trade XIII 


current the 


examination for 


GRADE 


a 

accompagner 

accord, m. 

acheter 

admirer 

adresse, f. 

age, m. (quel 

agréable 

aider 

aimer 

ainsi 

aller (comment allez-vous? aller bien; 
aller chercher; s’en aller) 

ami, m.; amie, f. 

amusant 

amuser (s’amuser) 

an, m. (ila ans) 

ancien, ancienne 

anglais (en anglais) 

animal, m. 

année, f. 

anniversaire, m. 


age avez-vous?) 


annoncer 
appeler; s’appeler (Comment vous ap- 
pelez-vous? Je m’appelle ....). 


appétit, m. 
apporter 
apprendre (a apprendre) 
aprés (d’aprés) 
aprés-midi, m. 
arbre, m. 
argent, m. 
arranger 
arréter; s’arréter 
arrivée, f. 


(avoir bon appétit) 


(de l’aprés-midi) 


A SUGGESTED MINIMUM WORD LIST FOR THE O.M.L.T.A. | 


This list totals about 


highest 
that this list be learned before entry into Grade XI, 


lists be 
vocabulary of 
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1-100 
b) personal pronouns 


(including disjunctives and re- 


c) possessive adjectives 
d) days of the week 


f) articles (definite, indefinite, partitive) 


154 words. 


frequency words. It is suggested 


totalling about 912 items. 


words of the 
Composition 


with the 
the French 


combined 


XI WORD LIST 
(highest frequency words learned in Grades IX and X) 


arriver 
article, m. 
s’asseoir 
assez 
assiette, f. 
assis 
attendre 
attention, f. 
aujourd’hui 
aussi 
auto(mobile), m. 
autobus, m. 
automne, m. 


(faire attention a) 


autre (autre chose) 

avant (avant de) 

avec 

avion, m. (en avion; par avion) 


avoir (avoir chaud; avoir faim; avoir 

froid; avoir peur; avoir soif; avoir 
ans.) 

bagages, m. pl. 

baigner; se baigner 

bain, m. (salle de bains) 

banc, m. 

barriére, f. 

bas, m. (en bas) 

bateau, m. (en bateau) 

beau, belle (il fait beau) 

beaucoup 

besoin, m. (avoir besoin 

béte, f.; béte, adj. 

beurre, m. 

bicyclette, f. (a bicyclette) 

bien (c’est bien) 

bientoét (a bientét) 


de) 


billet, m. 

blanc, blanche 

bleu 

bois, m. 

boite, f. 

bon, bonne (de bonne heure) 
bonbon, m. 

bonjour, m. (dire bonjour) 
bonsoir, m. 

bord, m. (au bord de) 
bouche, f. 

boucher, m, 

bout, m. (au bout de) 
bouteille, f. 

bras, m. 
brouillard, m. 
bruit, m. 

braler 

brun 

bureau, m. (bureau de poste) 
but, m. 

cacher 

cadeau ,m. 

café, m. 

sahier, m. 

camarade, m. and f. 

camp, m. 

campagne, f. (a la campagne) 
canard, m. 

capitale, f. 

carte, f. (carte postale) 

ce, cet, cette, ces 

ce (pron.) 

ceci 

cela (cela ne fait rien) 
célébrer 

cerise, f. 

certain 

certainement 

chaise, f. 

chambre, f. (chambre a coucher) 
champ, m. 

chance, f. (bonne chance) 
chanson, f. 

chanter 

changer 

chapeau, m. 

chaque 

chat, m. 

chasser 

chaud (faire chaud) 
chaussette, f. 

chemin, f. (chemin de fer) 
cher, chére 


chercher (aller chercher; venir cher- 


cher) 
cheval, m. 
cheveux, m. pl. 
chez 
chien, m. 
chocolat, m. 
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choisir 

chose, f. 

chou, m. 

ciel, m. 

cinéma, m. 

citron, m. 

classe, f. 

cloche, f. 

coin, m. 

combien (combien de temps) 
comme (comme d’ordinaire) 
commencement, m. 
commencer 
comment 
comprendre 

compter 

confiture, f. 
confortable 

congé, m. (avoir congé) 
content 

continuer 

contraire, m. 

cou, m. 

coucher; se coucher 
couleur, f. (de quelle couleur) 
coup, m. 

couper 

cour, f. 

cousin, m.; cousine, f. 
couteau, m. 

craie, f. 

crayon, m. 

cri, m. 

crier 

croire 

cuiller, f. 

cuisine, f. 

d’abord 

dans 

dame, f. 

date, f. 

de 

décider 

déja 

déjeuner 

déjeuncr, m. (petit déjeuner) 
demain 

demander 

demeurer 

demi 

départ, m. 

se dépécher 

dernier, derniére 
derriére 

descendre 

désirer 

dessert, m. 

dessin, m. 

devant 

devoir, m. 

Dieu (mon Dieu) 








différent 
difficile 
diner 
diner, m. 

dire (vouloir dire) 
donc 

doux, douce 

donner 

dormir 

doute, m. (sans doute) 
droit (a droite) 

eau, f. 

s’échapper 

école, f. (a l’école) 
église (a l’église) 
écouter 

écrire 

éléve, m. and f. 
employer 

encore (encore une fois) 
encre, f. 

enfant, m. and f. 
enfin 

énorme 

ensemble 

entendre 

entre 

entrée, f. 

entrer (dans) 
enveloppe, f. 

envoyer (envoyer chercher) 
espérer 

est, m. 

et 

étable, f. 

étang, m. 

été, m. (en été) 

étre 

étudier 

éviter 

exemple, m. (par exemple) 
exercice, m. 

faim, f. (avoir faim) 
faire 

famille, f. 

fatigué 

fauteuil, m. 

femme, f. 

fenétre, f. 

ferme, f. 

fermer 

fermier, m. 

féte, f. 

feu, m. 

feuille, f. 

fille, f. 

film, m. 

fils, m. 

fin, f. 

finir 

fleur, f. 
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fleuve, m. 

fois, f. (eneore une fois) 

forét, f. 

fort 

fourchette, f. 

frais, fraiche (faire frais) 

france, m. 

francais, m. (francais, adj.) 

frapper 

frére, m. 

froid (avoir froid; faire froid) 

fromage, m. 

fruit, m. 

gai 

garage, m. 

garcon, m. 

garder 

gare, f. 

gateau, m. 

gauche (Aa gauche) 

général 

gens, m. pl. (jeunes gens) 

glace, f. 

grand 

grave 

gris 

gros, grosse 

gouter 

grand’maman 

grand’mére, f. 

grand-pére, m. 

habiller; s’habiller 

habitant, m. 

habiter 

haricot, m. 

haut (A haute voix; au haut 
page; en haut) 

hélas 

herbe, f. 

heure, f. (de bonne heure; 
heure est-il?) 

heureux, heureuse 

hibou, m, 

hier (hier soir; hier matin) 

histoire, f. 

hiver, f. (en hiver) 

homme, m. 

ici 

idée, f. 

ile, f. 

image, f. 

important 

instant, m. 

intelligent 

intéressant 

intéresser 

inviter 

jamais (ne .... jamais) 

jardin, m. 

jaune 

jaunir 
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jeter 

jeune 

joie, f. 

joli 

jouer (jouer au baseball) 

jour (tous les jours; huit jours; 
quinze jours) 

journal, m. 

journée, f. 

joyeusement 

jusque (jusqu’a) 

kilo, m. 

kilométre, m. 

la (la-bas; la-haut) 

lac, m. 

laisser (laisser tomber) 

lait, m. 

laitue, f. 

langue, f. 

large 

laver; se laver 

lecon, f. 

légume, m. 

lentement 

lettre, f. 

lever; se lever 

lire 

lit, m. 

livre, m. 

livre, f. 

loin 

long, longue 

longtemps (il y a longtemps) 

lune, f. 

lyeée, m. 

madame 

mademoiselle 

magasin, m. 

magnifique 

main, f. 

maintenant 

mais; mais oui 

maison, f. (& la maison) 

maitre, m. 

mal, adv. 

malade 

maman 

manger 

marchand, m. 

marché, m. 

marcher 

mari, m. 

mathématiques, f. pl. 

matin, m. (du matin) 

mauvais (faire mauvais) 

méchant 

médecin, m. 

meilleur 

méme (tout de méme) 

mener 

mer, f. 
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merci 

mére, f. 

mettre (se mettre A table) 

midi, m. 

mieux 

minuit, m. 

minute, f. 

moins 

mois, m. 

moment, m. (au moment ot) 

monde, m. (tout le monde; beaucoup 
de monde) 

monsieur 

montagne, f. 

monter 

montre, f. 

montrer 

morceau, m. 

mort 

mot, m. 

mouchoir, m. 

mouton, m. 

mur, m, 

nager 

ne (ne..ni..ni; ne..jamais; ne. .que; 
ne..pas; ne..plus; ne..rien) 

neige, f. 

neiger 

neuf, neuve 

nez, m. 

noir 

nom, m. 

nombre, m. 

non 

nord, m. 

note, f. 

nouveau, nouvelle 

nuit, f. 

objet, m. 

oeil, m. (les yeux) 

oeuf, m., 

oiseau, m. 

ombre, m. 

on 

oncle, m. 

ou 

ou 

oublier 

ouest, m. 

oui 

ouvrir 

pain, m. 

paire, f. 

panier, m. 

pantalon, m. 

papa 

papier, m. 

Paques, f. pl. 

paquet, m. 

par (par exemple; par ici) 

pare, m. 
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parce que 
parent, m. 

parler 

paresseux 

partie, f. 

partir 

passer (se passer) 
patin, m. 

patiner 

patinoire, f. 

patte, f. 

pauvre 

payer 

pays, m. 

pendant (pendant que) 
pendule, f. 

penser 

perdre 

pére, m. 
perroquet, m. 
personne, f. (ne..personne) 
petit 

peu (un peu de) 
peur, f. (avoir peur) 
peut-étre 

phrase, f. 

piéce, f. 

pied, m. (a pied) 
pierre, f. 
pique-nique, m. 
place, f. 

placer 

plafond, m. 

plage, f. 

plaisir, m. 

plaire (s’il vous plait) 
plancher, m. 
plateau, m. 

plein 

pleurer 

pleuvoir 

plonger 

plume, f. 

plus 

plusieurs 

poche, f. 

point, m. 

poire, f. 

pomme, f. 

pomme de terre, f. 
pont, m. 

port, m. 

porte, f. 

porter 

porteur, m, 

poser (poser une question) 
possible 

poste, f. 

poule, f. 

pour 

pourquoi 
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pousser 

pouvoir 

préférer 

premier, premiére 

prendre 

préparer 

prés (de) 

presque 

prét 

préter 

principal 

printemps (au printemps) 

prix, m. 

probablement 

prochaia 

professeur, m. 

promenade, f. (faire une promenade; 
..en bateau; ..en auto) 

se promener 

province, f. 

public, publique 

puis 

pupitre, m. 

quai, m. 

quand 

quart, m. 

que, qu’ (qu’est-ce que? qu’est-ce qui? 
qu’avez-vous? qu’est-ce que c’est?) 

quel, quelle 


qnelque 
quelque chose 
quelquefois 
question, f. 
qui 

quitter 


quoi (il n’y a pas de quoi) 
raconter 

radio, f. 

raison, f. (avoir raison) 
ramasser 

rayon, m., 

regarder 

régle, f. 

remarquer 

remercier 

remplacer 

remplir 

rencontrer 

rendre 

rentrer 

repas, m. 

répéter 

répondre 

réponse, f. 

reposer; se reposer 
restaurant, m. 

rester 

retard (en retard) 
retrouver 

réveiller; se réveiller 
revenir 


riche 

rien 

riviére, f. 

robe, f. 

rouge 

route, f. 

rue, f. 

sac, m. 

Saisir 

saison, f. 

salade, f. 

salle, f. (salle & manger; de bains; 
de classe; de gymnastique) 

salon, m. 

saluer 

sans 

savoir 

second 

semaine, f. 

sens, m. 

sentier, m. 

service, m. 

serviette, f. 

seul 

seulement 

si (si’l vous plait) 

si, adv. 

simple 

situer 

soeur, f. 

soif, f. (avoir soif) 

soir, m. (du soir) 

soldat, m. 

soleil, m. 

sorte, f. 

sortir 

sous 

sourire 

souris, f. 

souvent 

souvenir, m. 

splendide 

sportif, ..ve 

stylo, m. 

sucre, m. 

sud, m. 

suivre 

surprise, f. 

surtout 

table, f. (se 

tante, f. 

tant 

tasse, f. 

temps, m. 

tenir 

tente, f. 

terminer 

terre, f. 

téte, f. 


(en route) 


(sac & main) 


mettre a table) 


(List “XI and XII” will appear in the October issue). 
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thé, m. 

théatre, m. 

timbre (-poste), m. 
tirer 

tomate, f. 

tomber 

toujours 

tour, f. 

tour, m. 

tout, adj. 

tout, pron. 

train, m. (@étre en train de) 
a travers 

traverser 

travail, m. 
travailler 

trés 

triste 

trop 

trou, m. 

trouver (se trouver) 
vacances, f. pl. (en vacances) 
vache, f. 

valise, f. 

veau, m. 

vendre 

venir 

vent, m. 

verre, m. 

vers 

vert 

vétement, m. 
viande, f. 

vieux 

vif 

village, m. 

ville, f. (en ville) 
vin, m. 

visite, f. 

visiter 

vite 

voici 

voila 

voir 

voiture, f. 

voix, f. (a haute voix) 
voler 

voleur, m. 

vouloir (vouloir dire) 
voyage, m. 
voyageur, m. 

vrai 

vraiment 

y (il y a) 


DAVID ELDER, Burlington HS. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


AN OBJECTIVE VOCABULARY TEST 
FOR GRADE XI FRENCH 


By Desmond Howard, Kamloops, B.C. 
(Based on Lessons 6-13 of “Cours moyen de frangais, Part I”, 
published with the kind permission of Clarke, Irwin, Toronto) 


Voici quelque chose a boire. C’est 1. un verre. 2. le médecin. 3. un blessé. 
4. une potion. 

Pourquoi faut-il se dépécher? 1. Il n’y a pas de temps a perdre. 2. II pleut. 
3. voici un escroc. 4. Poisson sans boisson est poison. 

Il en a bu 1. trois morceaux. 2. deux chapitres. 3. plusieurs gouttes. 4. six 
métres. 

I] ne voulait pas étre en retard. Pour cette raison 1. il s’est promené lente- 
ment. 2. il a couru. 3. il n’a pas couru. 4. il ne s’est pas dépéché. 

Il faut s’endormir avant 1. de répondre a cette question - ci. 2. d’entrer 
dans la salle de classe. 3. de préparer une potion. 4. de dormir. 

Il but 1. du cognac. 2. la théiére. 3. le crémier. 4. le blessé. 

Il fit un pas; ec’est a dire, 1. il réussit A l’éxamen. 2. il traversa une mon- 
tagne. 3. il s’avanca. 4. il alla chez lui. 

Je ne veux pas vous attendre. Venez 1. aussitét. 2. demain. 3. aprés-demain. 
4. me parler a voix basse. 

Avec un soupir de satisfaction, elle a remarqué 1. que l’escroc n’avait qu’un 
revolver. 2. que son petit Denis s’était endormi. 3. qu’elle était blessée. 
4. qu’on l’avait volée. 

Voici un blessé. Envoyez chercher 1. le prétre. 2. le curé. 3. le docteur. 4. un 
fusil. 

On marche au moyen 1. des mains. 2. des oreilles. 3. des bras. 4. des jambes. 
Vous venez 1. de lire ceci. 2. de mourir. 3. de naitre. 4. de hurler. 
J’appelle Paul. Probablement, 1. il est dans un autre pays. 2. mon nom est 
Paul. 3. il répondra. 4. je suis muet. 

Mon professeur m’a dit, “Vous ne prononcez pas trés bien,” parce que 1. 
je n’ai pas prononcé ia terminaison du verbe “vivent”. 2. j’ai prononcé la 
derniére lettre de “Lévis”. 3. je pense que les deux mots “cing saints” ont la 
méme prononciation. 4. je prononce différemment “on” et “en”. 

Les Visites interprovinciales aident les éléves 1. & mieux connaitre une 
autre langue. 2. a parler leur propre langue. 3. a se battre. 4. a parler leur 
langue maternelle. 

Mon voisin demeure en face de chez nous. La maison est 1. a droite de la 
notre. 2. A gauche de la nétre. 3. partout. 4. de l’autre cété de la rue. 

Vous vivez depuis 1. trois semaines. 2. plus de quatorze ans. 3. quelques 
siécles. 4. trois mois. 

La locution “& peu prés” veut dire 1. “tout prés de”. 2. “loin de’. 3. approxi- 
mativement”’. ’4. “tout a fait’. 

La province de Québec est 1. plus grande que |’Ontario. 2. moins grande que 
l'Ontario. 3. a l’ouest de l’Ontario. 4. au sud des Etats-Unis. 

La ville de langue francaise la plus peuplée du monde est 1. Montréal. 2. 
Marseille. 3. Paris. 4. Lévis. 

Voila une enseigne lumineuse 1. Mangeons-la! 2. Buvons-la! 3. Lisons-la! 
4. Conduisons-la! 

Dans notre salle de classe il y a des affiches 1. au mur 2. dans tous les 
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pupitres. 3. sous la plupart des pupitres. 4. sur le bureau du professeur. 
Combien de repas prend-on par jour? 1. Un. 2. Deux. 3. Trois. 4. Quatre. 
Ce pays est une presquiile. I] s’appelle 1. la France. 2. le Canada. 3. la 
Suisse. 4. l’Italie. 

Nous l’avons payé une piastre; c’est & dire, 1. deux cents sous. 2. cinquante 
sous. 3. un dollar. 4. cent francs. 

Regardez cette colline - 1A. Voulez - vous 1. la monter? 2. faire sa connais- 
sance? 3. l’acheter? 4. la porter? 

Voyez-vous cet homme en soutane? Evidemment, il est 1. boulanger. 2. 
prétre, 3. forgeron. 4. facteur. 

Il y a beaucoup d’usines 1. dans la plupart des maisons 2. a ia campagne. 
3.dans le Louvre. 4. & Détroit. 

Le mot “Détroit” suggére le contraire du mot 1. automobile 2. large 3. long 
4. heureux. 

Je ne m’habitue pas trés bien A quelque chose de nouveau. Par conséquent, 
en visitant la belle France pour la premiére fois, j'ai été 1. perdu 2. con- 
tent 3. chez plusieurs tailleurs 4. en paix. 

“Qui se ressemble s’assemble.” C’est pourquoi il faut choisir avec soin 1. 
nos cours 2. nos amis 3. nos livres 4. nos parents. 

Au premier coup d’oeil 1. j’ai pu le reconnaitre 2. le boxeur a commencé a 
tituber. 3. je suis mort 4. il a fallu envoyer chercher le médecin. 

Une équipe fameuse s’appelle 1. Renault 2. les Canadiens 3. le Saint-Laurent 
4. l’Angleterre. 

C'est épatant! Quoi? 1. Nous auroens deux examens demain. 2. Il y aura un 
jour de congé la semaine prochaine 3. Mon professeur m’a dit: “Vous allez 
passer tous les examens 4. C’est le dernier jour des grandes vacances. 

Il est difficile de traverser le fleuve & cause 1. des Indiens 2. des agents de 
police 3. de la taille des automobiles 4. des chutes. 

I] faut qu’un tailleur pense 1. a la taille 2. & la femme 3. aux habitudes 
ee de son client. 

Quel est le mot francais de la méme origine que “Siwash”? 1. Indien 2. se 
laver 3. sauvage 4. siége 

La peau 1. recouvre le corps de l'homme. 2. se trouve sous le lit 3. est le 
contraire de “beaucoup” 4. chauffe la cuisine. 

Je vais m’asseoir. Evidemment 1. je suis assis. 2. je ne suis pas assis 3. je 
viens de m’asseoir 4. je suis sous un banc. 

Il m’a adressé la parole en une langue inconnue. Pour cette raison, 1. je ne 
Vai pas compris 2. je n’ai pas appris la langue 3. j’ai cherché un timbre- 
poste 4. on l’appelait le Soldat inconnu. 

J’ai pris la fuite parce que 1. j’avais faim 2. j’avais soif 3. j’avais raison 4. 
avais peur. 

I} a haussé les épaules 1. en signe d’indifférence 2. pour mieux parler 3. 
trois fois par jour 4. pour faire batir un batiment. 

On rit 1. de tout 2. de douleur 3. des histoires amusantes 4. du malheur des 
autres. 

Les Francais se serrent la main 1. rarement 2. souvent 3. en écrivant 4. 
avant de prendre les repas. 

Elle est absente & cause 1. des maux de téte 2. du baccalauréat:3. du mal 
de mer 4. de cet exercice-ci. 

Je voulais l’empécher 1. de travailler 2. de réussir 3. de glisser 4. de donner 
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a manger aux oiseaux. 

Quel énorme appareil: C’est 1. un habit. 2. une montagne. 3. un cadran. 4. 
un avion. 

Quel bel écriteau: 1. Lisons-le! 2. Achetons-le! 3. Mettons-le! 4. Volons-le! 
Tous les meilleurs lacs sont entourés 1. d’eau. 2. de poissons. 3. de terre. 
4. de gens. 

Pour atterrir, l’avion 1. descendait. 2. montait. 3. sautait. 4. plaisantait 

Il ouvrait de grands yeux. Cela m’a indiqué 1. qu’il voyait mal. 2. qu’il 
venait de se réveiller. 3. qu’il avait besoin de lunettes. 4. qu’il était surpris. 


De garde a cet endroit se trouvait 1. un officier de la Police Montée. 2. un 


perroquet. 3. un ascenseur. 4. une dizaine d’armoiries. 

Nous prenons l’ascenseur. 1. pour faire du café. 2. pour corriger des fautes. 
3. jusqu’au sommet de la tour. 4. pour mieux voir le Tour de France. 
Qu’est-ce qui coule? 1. La riviére. 2. Le poste de pilotage. 3. Le quartier 
4. Le paroi. 

Vous pesez (=weigh) plus de 1. cent kilos. 2. deux cents kilos. 3. quarante 
kilos. 4. mille kilos. 

Il a la vue trés basse. Par conséquent, il a besoin 1. de vers. 2. de lunettes. 


2 


3. de gants. 4. d’une succursale. 

Ne patinez pas sur cette glace-la. Elle n’est pas 1. mince. 2. étroite. 3. 
épaisse. 4. naturelle. 

Il y a cing ans 1. vous étiez plus 4gé (e). 2. vous étes né (e). 3. vous étiez 
moins jeune. 4. vous veniez de commencer ce cours-Cci. 

Le professeur me gronde 1. quand je fais peu de fautes. 2. si je suis pares- 
seux (euse). 3. tout le temps. 4. si je fais tout mon.possible. 

Il se met en colére 1. quand il s’habille. 2. quand il est content. 3. quand 
il est irrité. 4. quand les éléves travaillent diligemment. 

-arce qu’il pleuvait, il a cherché 1. un mouchoir. 2. un parapluie. 3. le 
médecin. 4. un marteau. 

“Il a failli réussir’” veut dire 1. qu’il a réussi. 2. qu’il n’a pas voulu réussir. 
3. qu’il n’a pas tout a fait réussi. 4. qu’il est tombé. 

Je suis 1. mort. 2. né la semaine derniére. 3. ailleurs. 4. Vhomme devant 
moi. 
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Je ne peux pas lire sans 1. parler. 2. fermer les yeux. 2. lunettes. 4. ouvrir 
la bouche. 

Je cherche 1. ce que je regarde. 2. ce que j’ai perdu. 3. a étre blessé. 4. 
le malheur. 

Je l’ai mis sous la loupe pour pouvoir 1. l’'attraper. 2. le lire. 3. le garder. 
4. le punir. 


“Vous avez raison sans aucun doute” signifie que 1. vous vous trompez 
probablement. 2. le nom “doute” est féminin. 3. je suis sir que vous n’avez 
pas tort. 4. je doute que vous ayez raison. 

La police désapprouve 1. les faussaires. 2. les chéques payables a vue. 3 
les lunettes de réserve. 4. le guichet des coupons. 

Il m’a dit de me dépécher. Aussi 1. suis-je venu a la hate. 2. ai-je tardé a 
venir. 3. suis-je allé ailleurs. 4. s’est-il dépéché. 

“Il est né sous une bonne étoile” suggére 1. que ses parents étaient trop 
pauvres pour acneter une maison. 2. qu’il aime la nature. 3. qu’il est né prés 
de l’Are de Triomphe. 4. qu’il a de la chance. 

Quand on fait la quéte dans l’église 1. tout le monde s’en va. 2. on donne 
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libéralement. 3. tout va pour le mieux. 4. personne n’y reste. 
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Les sermons 1. nous rappellent a notre devoir. 2. ont lieu en méme temps 
que la quéte. 3. n’ont jamais aucun résultat. 4. ont lieu dans la sacristie. 


os 


Vous avez failli 1. finir le quatorziéme chapitre du texte or 1. la moitié du 

texte. 2. devenir fou. 3. prononcer un sermon. 4. rendre fou votre professeur. 

74. Nous allons avoir congé. Cela 1. nous déplait. 2. nous plait. 3. arrive trés 
souvent au mois de février. 4. n’arrive jamais dans le meilleur des mondes. 

75. Je le crois 1. parce que je l’ai lu. 2. parce qu’on me I’a dit. 3. parce que je 
sais que c’est vrai. 4. parce que c’est incroyable. 

76. Je vous conseille 1. de voler. 2. de ne jamais voler. 3. de voler comme les 

oiseaux. 4. de ne voler qu’au besoin. 


77. Ce qui m’appartient 1. est A toi. 2. c’est cet appartement a louer. 3. est le 


mien. 4. n’est A personne. 

78. Il ne faut pas traduire mot a mot: 1. Cet état de choses continua plusieurs 
semaines. 2. A tout oiseau son nid est beau. 3. Ils regardaient quelque chose 
trés attentivement. 4. Le vol est toujours un grand péché. 

79. On guette 1. ce qu’on veut voir. 2. ce qui vient d’arriver. 3. les jours d’autre- 
fois. 4. ce qu’on peut voir. 

8@. Je veux qu’un éléve s’approche de mon bureau. Je lui dis: 1. Approchez le 
bureau! 2. Approche-toi du bureau! 3. Tu t’approches du bureau. 4. Vous 
approchez le bureau. 

81. Je regrette 1. qu’on se souvienne de mes lecons. 2. de ne rien avoir. 3. qu’on 
se moque de moi, 4. qu’on me rende visite. 

82. Dans le verger il y avait 1. un poulailler. 2. des cerisiers. 3. une bonne 
liqueur qu’on appelle kirsch. 4. une cathédrale. 

83. On se fache si 1. tout va bien. 2. l’on est occupé a faire quelque chose d’in- 
téressant. 3. les poules pondent beaucoup d’oeufs. 4. si l’on n’est pas de 
bonne humeur. 

84. On ne se réjouit pas 1. d’une catastrophe. 2. du bonheur d@’autrui. 3. d’avoir 

congé. 4. de sa réussite. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS 
FRENCH GRAMMAR COMPLETION TESTS by H. E. Ford and R. K. Hicks; 
published by J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto. 


Tests A, B, C, and D each contain 100 completion-type sentences, especially 
designed to test the pupil’s level of attainment at various stages of the French 
course. Results from the tests can be used: 

1. to aid in the placement of pupils, e.g. at the beginning of a school term. 

2. to gauge the progress of groups or individuals over given periods of time 
by the use of the successive Tests A, B, C, and D, which are approximately 
equal in difficulty. 

3. to compare the progress of different groups covering the same ground. 

4. to compare the work of a school or larger educational unit with the general 
average. 

Tests A, B, C, D - each $1.00 net per dozen. — Answers and evaluation sheet 

set $1.00 net. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. HAMBLY 


For almost seventeen years The Canadian 
Modern Language Review has been the inspi- 
ration and guide of teachers of Modern Lang- 
uages. The practical nature of its contents has 
made it indispensable to its readers, now 
almost 1,000 in number. For many years the 
Review subsisted precariously, from issue to 
issue, on the meagre income from advertisers 
and subscribers. On one occasion, an Emergen- ; 
cy Fund saved it from extinction and on an- Mr. P. K. Hambly 
other, a grant from the Ontario Educational 
Association kept it alive. In spite of discouragements and setbacks, the Review 
continued to appear more or less on schedule, its size determined by the funds 





cane 


available. 

With the winning of the Greer Memorial Award in 1958, the Review seemed 
to take a fresh lease on life. Since then our income from subscribers and ad- 
vertisers has steadily increased, to the point where the Review has become 
entirely self-supporting. Additional income from our thriving Service Bureau 
has placed the Review on a sound financial basis, which has enabled us to ex- 
pand its sphere of usefulness. 

The credit for the financial stability of the Review goes to our genial and 
efficient Business Manager, Mr. P. K. Hambly. 

Born in Strathroy, Ontario, where he received his primary and secondary 
education, Kenneth Hambly took a course in Classics at McMaster University, 
which was then located in Toronto, graduating in 1915 with an honour degree. 
The following year he attended the Faculty of Education of the University of 
Toronto, where he qualified as a specialist in Classics. Mr. Hambly then taught 
successively in Brockville, Lindsay, Windsor and Niagara-on-the-Lake, before 
coming back to Toronto in 1930 to join the staff of East York C.I., where he 
laboured until his retirement in 1955. At East York C.I. Mr. Hambly served 
as teacher, vice-principal and director of Guidance. The readers of the /?eriew 
will be impressed by the fact that our Business Manager was one of the 
pioneers in the field of Guidance in this province and perhaps in Canada. 

Since his retirement from teaching, Mr. Hambly has been able to devote his 
full time to the various interesting projects he had started during his career 
as a teacher. His most profitable source of income has been the Yale Book 
Company, which supplies teachers in Canada and the U.S.A. with books and 
teaching aids of almost every description, including various types of language 
recordings. 

In the summer months, P.K. relaxes on the shores of Lake Mazinaw, in the 
Highlands of Eastern Ontario, in the only way an active man can relax — by 
engaging in a different kind of work. Here he has established a summer camp, 
which provides healthy recreational facilities for groups of young people and 
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THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE REVIEW. Second row: Dr. G, A. Klinck, 
Mr. Morgan Kenney, Prof. J. H. Parker, Mr. David Elder, Mr. M. Sniderman. 
Front row: Mrs. Hambly, Mr. P. K. Hambly, Miss M. Lake. Absent: Prof. E. 
Joliat, Miss Doris Schissler. Photographer: Mr. William Beattie. 


On Saturday, March 25, the Editorial Board held a luncheon meeting at 
Malloney’s Studio to celebrate the birthday of the Business Manager, 
Mr. P. K. Hambly, who has been largely responsible for the financial success 
of the Review. The above photo was taken by Mr. William Beattie, a member of 
the Board. 


adults. During the winter, P.K. relieves the strain of his busy life by collecting 
interesting postage stamps and indulging in an occasional game of cribbage 
with his friends and associates. 

In addition to managing these absorbing personal enterprises, Mr. Hambly 
devotes countless hours of his time to The Canadian Modern Language Review, 
preparing circulars, recording subscriptions, billing advertisers and subscribers, 
addressing and mailing the magazine, and attending to the insistent demands 
of our rapidly expanding Service Bureau. 

In all of these activities, Mr. Hambly has enjoyed the stimulating com- 
panionship of his devoted wife and family. Herself an exceedingly busy woman, 
Mrs. Hambly understands her husband’s desire to be active and anpreciates the 
value of his service to education. A native of Strathroy, like her husband, she 
went to High School in Orillia and Simcoe and then attended Hamilton Normal 
School. Before her marriage, she taught at Bedford Park School in Toronto. 
While fulfilling her responsibilities as wife and mother, Mrs. Hambly has been 
active in the Heme and School Association and in the work of her church. She 
is Chairman of Publicity and a past president of the Women’s Interchurch 
Council of Canada, a member of the Executive of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, and past president of the Dominion Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Baptist Church. In honouring Mr. Hambly for his 17 years of faithful 
service to the Review, we also honour his energetic and understanding wife. 
May they have many more happy years together! G. A. Klinek 
















































MRS. W. H. CLARKE, 


President, Clarke, Irwin & Company 
Ltd., announces two major appointments. 








Mr. R. W. W. Robertson, Editor of Clarke 
Irwin since 1946, has been made, a Director 
of the Company. Mr. Robertson is a graduate 
of the University of Saskatchewan with a 
post-graduaie Fellowship in French Studies 
at the Sorbonne. He later studied Compara- 
tive Literatures at the University of Paris. 
Before joining Clarke Irwin, Mr. Robertson 
was Head of the Department of French in 
Regina Central Collegiate and on the staff 
of the University of Saskatchewan. In 1941 
he joined the Canadian Army and served as 
Company Commander with an Infantry Bat- 
talion and, later, as a Staff Officer with ; 
Pacific Command and Pacific Training Bri- 
gade. His background in education and his 
critical judgment have fitted him for out- . 
a ee standing work in both the educational and . 
general publishing fields. During his fifteen 
years with Clarke Irwin, Mr. Robertson has created one of the finest editorial 
departments in the country and has been active in a personal capacity as an 
author, translator and as an editor of Canadian material. 
Mr. Sam Stewart, M.A. in Honours History from Glasgow University and a 
graduate of Jordan Hill Teacher Training College, has been appointed General 
Manager of the Company. From 1946 to 1957 
he was Educational Editor and Manager of 
Oliver and Boyd Limited, Publishers, Edin- 
burgh, and from 1951 member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Publishers’ Association 
Educational Group. He is at present Manag- 
ing Director of Federal Publications Lim- 
ited, Singapore. Mr. Stewart served in the 
last war in the navy, first en board the Ark 
Royal and afterwards in the North Sea com- 
manding a Motor Torpedo flotilla. He was 
twice mentioned in despatches and received 
an American Presidential Citation for work 
done with the United States Air Forces in 
the Arnhem Airlift. He is a freelance journa- 
list, the founder of the Educational Review 
for Birmingham University and joint pub- 
lisher ef the Scot's Review with Bridie, Eric 
Linklater and Neil Gunn. He produced the 
text of The Three Estates for Tyrone Guth- 
rie and the Edinburgh Festival Committee. 
Mr. Stewart will take up his new position 
with Clarke Irwin in July. His wife and five 
children will accompany him from Singa- 
pore to Toronto. 





Mr. Samuel Stewart 
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LE GRAND JURY DES LETTRES 1961 


The Editor was privileged io serve on Le Grand Jury des Lettres which 
selected the 31 best books published in French Canada during the past 15 years. 
The Jury, comprised of editors and writers from Quebec and other 
provinces of Canada, under the chairmanship of Mlle Jeanne Lapointe of Laval 
University, met on April 18 in the Restaurant Héléne de Champlain in Mont- 
real. The selection was made from a preliminary choice of 277 titles made by 
100 correspondents across Canada, 25 of whom were chosen to make the final 
decision. This memorable function marked the first public appearance of Guy 
Frégault of Ottawa, the newly appointed Deputy Minister of Culture for the 
province of Quebec. The Assistant Secretary for the Province, Raymond Dou- 
ville, represented the Quebec government, which had cooperated with L’Asso 
ciation des Editeurs Canadiens in the organization and administration of the 
project. The meeting of the Grand Jury was followed by a civic reception for 
the writers whose books had been mentioned in the preliminary survey. The 
Grand Jury’s selection, as it appeared in the Apvil 19 issue of La Presse and the 
May number of Les Nouvelles francaises de Toronto is listed below. 


LE CHOIX DU GRAND JURY 


iL 


Romans 


“Poussiére sur la ville’, d’André 


~ 


“Problémes de culture”, de Pierre 
Angers, s.j. 


Langevin 8. “Libre examen de la démocratie”, 
2. “Agaguk", d’Yves Thériault de Victor Barbeau. 
a “] - oo ‘dee songes” a Robert 9. “Le Barachois”, de F.-A. Savard. 
7 Eli ee , 10. “Notre grande aventure”, de Lionel 
— ; ” we are Groulx. 
4. “Au-dela des visages”, d’André Gi- 
roux. Poésie 
5. “Marie-Didace” >» Germaine Gué- “ 5.99 ’ 
5. “Marie-Didace”, de Germaine Gt 1. “Le tombeau des rois’, d’Anne 
vremont. Hébert 
6. “Les Plouffe”, de Roger lemeli 2. “Poésies complétes”, de Saint-De- 
7. “Le libraire’, de Gérard Bessette. nys Garneau 
8. “Le poids du jour’, de Ringuet. ° “Ri age a ; 
az Ae eae Taal 3 ivages de l’Homme”, d’Alain 
9. “Alexandre Chénevert”, de Gabriel Grandbois. 
le Roy. — 3 ; 4. “Suite marine”, de Robert Cho- 
10. “La petite poule d’eau”, de Ca- quette. 
brielle Roy. 5. “Présence de l’absence”’, de Rina 
Lasnier. 
Essais Contes et nouvelles 
1. “Le grand marquis”, de Guy Fré- 1. “Le Torrent”, d’Anne Hébert. 
gault. Aide s 2. “Rue Deschambault”, de Gabrielle 
2.“Le fédéralisme canadien”, de Roy. 
Maurice Lamontagne. 3. “Avec ou sans amour”, de Claire 
3. “Souvenirs pour demain”, de Paul Martin. 
Toupin. i 
4. Le journal de Saint-Denys Gar- Thédtre 
neau. ; 1. “Un simple soldat”, de Marcel Du- 
5. Les Insolences du Frére Untel. bé. 
6. “L’homme d'ici”, d’Ernest Gagnon, 2. “Brutus”, de Paul Toupin. 
s.j. 3. “Tit-Coq”, de Gratien Gélinas. 
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RUSSIAN IN CANADIAN SCHOOLS 





SS 
MISS TUSIUK’S RUSSIAN CLASS AT NORTH TORONTO C.1. 
Teacher Georgi Varius of Odessa is explaining one of the fine points of the 
Russian language to Pearl Wolfman of 12C. In the background can be seen 
Teacher Sergei Zavoloka of Kiev, Miss Tusiuk, and other members of the teach- 
ing staff of N.T.C.I. 


For the past three years North Toronto C.I. has given Russian as an extra 
option for those who do not take German or Music. The venture was so 
successful that other schools followed suit, and last November the Department 
of Education included Russian in the High School curriculum. 

People are always wary of something new. At the beginning of the course 
the students are anxious about their progress, but as time goes and they sink 
their teeth into learning, their fears are banished and they treat Russian just 
like French or Latin. Some students achieve great satisfaction in acquiring a 
mastery of the language; others become discouraged with the vocabulary, 
which they cannot relate to anything that they already know. Still, when they 
come across such cognates as “brat” and “brother”, “mat”, and “mother”, 
“sestra” and “sister”, they consider Russian “easy”. 

The Russian language is no more difficult than French or Latin. The gram- 
mar, compared with these two, and also with English and German, is simple. 
Difficulties arise in the Cyrillic alphabet, where students tend to confuse 
certain characters that look like English but have a different sound, and the 
vocabulary. The pronunciation gradually ceases to be a problem to the learners. 

In my classes I use the direct method employed in teaching French and 
yerman, speaking Russian to the students, except when explaining grammar 
and expecting the same from them. With the beginners in Grade X, I start 
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Perfect your FRENCH 


. . . in this natural French setting 
at McGILL UNIVERSITY 


4 FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
nea Montreal — June 27 to August 9, 1961 


Courses in language and literature offered at two 
levels (intermediate and advanced), are combined 
with intensive training in spoken French for Teach- 
ers, Graduates, College Students and Professionals 
Long-established (1904), residential, co-educational 
school with high standards. 


French spoken at all times. 

Luxurious residence in French House. All social 
activities, music, dramatics, movies, field-trips 
through French-speaking Quebec. 

Tuition: $150.00 Registration Fee: $25.00 
Board and Residence: $180.00 (All Canadian Funds) 


Professor A. Rigault, 
Write today for prospectus to: Director, French Summer School, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


the lesson with conversation — greetings, the weather and the like. While 
marking attendance, I bring in other expressions, such as who is not here? 
Why? What are you doing in school, and so on. Then comes written work, 
correcting homework, introducing new grammar and drill on it. From time to 
time I talk to them about life and customs in Russia, give them a poem to 
memorize or teach them a song. Because Russian is given only to those who can 
cope with an extra option, work during these lessons is very exhilarating. 

With the intermediate and advanced groups, the work has more scope and 
is more challenging. They are required to read books on Russian civilization 
and also Russian classics. Often discussions are held in class after reading. The 
students tend to see things in solid colours about Russia, black or white, and 
occasionally a question arises like the following: ‘According to the Soviet 
Constitution, any republic in the Union may withdraw from it at will. Why 
doesn’t the Ukraine, for example, come over to the side of Western Democracy?” 

A highlight in this school year for the Grade XII students was a visit to our 
school of the first Educational Delegation from the Soviet Union, teachers from 
Moscow, Kiev and Odessa. The pupils enjoyed talking to them and had no 
difficulty understanding them, although they did ask one gentleman to speak 
more slowly. They carried on an informal conversation about home and school 
life with the guests and arranged with them to engage in “pen-pal” correspon- 
dence with students in Russia. The Russians were very favourably impressed 
with the students’ enthusiasm for and their mastery of the language. 


N. Tusiuk, North Toronto C.I. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed by Morgan Kenney, Hill Park Secondary School, Hamilton, Ontario 





FRENCH 


DICTIONNAIRZ MODERNE: FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS; ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS. 
LAROUSSE. Longmans, Green. $6.95 


This latest Larousse dictionary, published in 1960, is, as the title suggests, 
up to date, taking into account expressions of standard language, colloquial 
language and street language. 

The editors consist of two Frenchmen, three Englishmen and three Ameri- 
cans. It is interesting to note that the editors consider American English as 
an independent language and, throughout the dictionary, provide translations 
for words which have a special American meaning. 

The dictionary provides, for each language, a section on the essentials of 
grammar, a table of phonetic script, and a table of currency, weights and 
measures. 

The various usages of one word are clearly defined, and idiomatic examples 
provide actual experience in the use of the word. Notes are included which 
indicate grammatical difficulties of the word considered or dangers of its 
misuse. There are labelled illustrations and also tables of words that deal with 
one main idea, e.g. the church, electricity. Synonyms are provided, where 
possible. 

This dictionary deals with the language of the age of the astronaut, and is 
fascinating in its attention to colourful colloquial language. Make your library 
complete by adding this “Dictionnaire moderne Larousse”. It offers careful 
guidance for your students. M.K. 


ETUDES SUPERIEURES DE FRANCAIS, Travis, J. E. and Auld, D.M. Clarke, 
Irwin. $2.20 


“This book is a French course for Sixth Forms, designed to follow on our 
Manuel de francais moderne.... We assume that its users will have passed 
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ordinary level (or its equivalent) with a little to spare, and will be intending 
to take French seriously as a main subject... Each chapter is a unit and can 
be worked through complete. It is made up as follows: 

First a French text for translation or comment, Then Questions on the 
text. Words and expressions for definition in French. Word Study. The need 
for a wide vocabulary at this stage is evident; so we have set down here 
families of words, related by meaning or etymology with some word chosen 
from the text. Next a passage of English for translation into French. Finally, 
in most chapters we have added a Poem. “‘For Grammar Revision, we have 
provided with each Section a number of sentences on some grammatical diffi- 
culty (indicated in the Table of Contents); and also a set of unclassified sen- 
tences, which will always serve as a useful test or exercise. We have not at- 
tempted to include any statement of Grammar for two reasons: it would have 
made the book too bulky, and a student at this stage needs more than can be 


included in a relatively few pages... After the last chapter, we have added 
six English passages for translation, for which we have given no notes and 
no help in the Vocabulary.” (Preface). M.K. 


THERE IS A DRAGON IN MY BED, Joslin, S. and Haas, I. Longmans, Green. 
$2.75. 


There Is a Dragon in My Bed is for the jaded palate of the weary teacher 
or the untried palate of the senior student. It is a shame that the “blurb” on the 
dust jacket argues the educational value of this book. It is a work of sheer 
delight; obviously created with love, warmth and delightful humour 

Fifty-eight charming line-drawings present situations of two engaging 
youngsters on a trip to France. These youngsters belong to a world of delight- 
ful fancy, as do the situations. The drawings are interpretations of French ex- 
pressions which head each page. 

Buy a copy for yourself. It will soon be well dog-eared, and will provide 
years of quiet pleasure. Add a note of warmth to your school library by adding 
this book to your collection. M.K. 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY FOR ORDINARY LEVEL, Thimann, I. C., Clarke, 
Irwin .70c. 


This book offers a well-organized, clear presentation of 2,250 words arranged 
under subject headings. The guiding principle of the selection was the wish to 
assemble a basic vocabulary which all candidates at Ordinary Level might be 
expected to know for use in translation into French. Idioms and phrases, based 
on particular English words, are given in footnotes. Teachers who are interested 
in presenting an organized review of vocabulary, at a senior level, will be in- 
terested in this book. M.K. 


VALCOURT OU LA DERNIERE ETAPE, Roman du Grand Nord Canadien par 
Marie-Anna A. Roy. Editions du Lévrier, Montreal. 


L’auteur du Pain De Chez Nous, “Vhistoire d’une famille manitobaine”, le 
beau roman que la Critique comme le Public ont si bien accueilli, donne avec 
son second livre un autre beau roman. On lira avec émotion l’histoire d’Antoi- 
nette, esprit digne, ouvert, qui, envoyée 4 Valcourt, dans le Grand Nord Cana- 
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dien, en tant qu’institutrice, fait son devoir, mais rencontre trop souvent une 
hostilité que rien n’excuse et cette incompréhension qui est la part des sots. 
Elle quittera l’enseignement, l’Alberta, pour des occupations et des lieux plus 
avenants. Mais elle repartira et ira A Ecart, ot elle reprendra ce métier d’insti- 


”9 


tutrice pour lequel elle se sent faite. Que sera sa “derniére étape’? Nous lais- 


sons ici l’épilogue en suspens. 

Un style tanté6t attrayant, savoureux, toujours sensible, souligne le caractére 
a facettes de l’ouvrage, que se partagent le régionalisme, le divin, — et l’amour: 
Antoinette avait mis tout son coeur a élire un fiancé qui’ ne savait pas, lui, 
l’aimer, qui, sous l’influence d’une mére despotique, trahit sa parole. Ce n’est 
pas le cété le moins passionnant du roman. Encore faut il compter avec la pein- 
ture que l’auteur fait des “bacheleurs”, et d’un certain Chicoine, typique figure. 
Un volume de 420 pages Prix de vente $3.00, port en plus 15 — Gaston 
Picard, Paris, France. 


MOLIERE: L’ECOLE DES MARIS, edited by P. H. Nurse. London, Harrap 
1959, xxxiii, 78 p. illus. (Harrap’s French Classics). 

Mr. Nurse has performed a valuable service for students of French with this 
edition. For not only was this play not available until now in a separate school 
edition, but the present one is a very respectable piece of work as well. Al- 
though there is nothing revolutionary about the structure of this edition 
(introduction, select bibliography, text, notes), it is a pleasure to note that the 
introduction is very much to the point; it discusses the various problems of 
genesis, sources, auto-biographical elements and so on, with mature scholarship, 
without degenerating into vague generalities. One may consider the up-to-date 
bibliographical references a real bonus. The carefully selected illustrations help 
to make this an attractive edition. Warmly recommended as a basic university 
text. 

Peter Moes, University College, U. of T. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE FRENCH CLASSICS, C. D’O. Gowan. London, 
Harrap (Clarke, Irwin), 1960, 190 p. 


Cc. D’O. Gowan, Head of Modern Language Department, Eton College, states 
in the preface the aims and limitations of his book, It is ‘a quick sketch, not 
an exhaustive study” intended as a corrective to school editions whose intro- 
ductions “concentrate on the artistic background, giving the student no idea 
of the political and social conditions of the day”. Many school editions surely 
avoid this weakness. For example, a school edition, published also by Harrap 
(Moliére: Le Malade Imaginaire, introduction and notes by R. P. L. Ledésert 
and Ronald A. Wilson, 1949) devotes 16 of its 48 introductory pages to a brief 
but detailed discussion of the political, social and economic background of 17th 
century France. 

C. D’O. G.’s treatment is, of course, fuller than a school edition can attempt. 
It surveys, rapidly, by stages, France’s internal and external political develop- 
ment, from the reign of Henri IV to the last years of Louis XIV, related 
economic conditions (the taxation system, attempted financial reforms, living 
costs) and evolving social mores. Three chapters (Ch. 4, “The Salons”, Ch. 7, 
“The Academy and the Theatre”, Ch. 8, “Moliére”) deal primarily with literary 
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movements, although literary and artistic figures are mentioned briefly 
throughout. In short, the material presented is of the kind one would expect, 
and should be of great value to the student beginning university. 

Unfortunately, there is a serious lack of reference to sources. Although C. D’O. 
G. quotes, for example, Sully on Henri IV’s ten wishes, which are used as 
precedents for the policies of Richelieu and Mazarin (p. 36), there is no foot- 
note to help the student check the context and reliability of the quotation, or 
to pursue his study further on such a point. Similarly, C. D’O. G. disagrees with 
previous historians, for example “Some historians have defended Louis’ ac- 
tion...” [regarding the Spanish Succession] (p. 165), but does not enable the 
student to see for himself who said such things or where. The sole foot-note 
(p. 45) refers to another part of the book. 

Since C. D’O. G. deplores students’ ignorance of chronology, one might have 
hoped for a list of important dates. The elementary audience, designated in the 
preface, might well have expected definitions of, for example, the Assembly of 
Notables, or the States General (p. 19). Dealing with the taille, C. D’O. G. 
distinguishes between its application in the pays d’état and the pays d’élection, 
but defines the pays d’état only. The many anecdotes, interesting in themselves, 
tend to assume too much importance as unchecked support for the author’s 
argument. 

The most serious weakness, in view of what has been said, is that C. D’O. G., 
although not claiming original research, adopts a very definite bias throughout. 
Thus the introduction is sub-titled “The Century that Louis XIV _ spoiled”. 
Chapter 9, “1661” evokes Fouquet’s entertaining of Louis XIV at Vaux-le- 
Vicomte: “It was an evening party, suitably symbolic, for after it the sun set 
on freedom of expression in France for fifty years” (p. 115). The last chapter 
“The State of France begins with the statement that “Louis XIV was really the 
first of the benevolent despots” (p. 174) and ends by saying that “the greatness 
of the middle years of the century could not be prolonged under the meddlesome 
rule of an elderly mediocrity” (p. 184). Such an interpretation may be justified, 
but the student’s grasp of critical procedure will not be helped unless the inter- 
pretation is presented with verifiable supporting evidence. C. D’O. G. asks the 
student to accept too much on faith. The Background could be recommended to 
students only with serious reservations. 


University College, Toronto. P. L. Mathews 


GERMAN 


PRAKTISCHES DEUTSCH, Nicholson, J.A. Book 1 $1.65; Book 2 $2.20. 
Clarke, Irwin. 


The two highlights of this English grammar are the interest of the reading 
selections and the variety of the Direct Method exercises. 

In the first book, an English boy visits a German family and tells of his 
impressions of German life. Book two presents excerpts from German writers. 

The Direct Method exercises stress the active use of the language. For the 
teachers who want to use them, prose passages for translation into German are 
included at the back of the book. 

In his effort to keep the language active, the author introduces, grammatical- 
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ly only, the forms of declined words which appear in the reading lesson. He 
does not present complete paradigms. The student is to gain control of the 
nominative of the definite article before he learns any of the other forms. 
This style of grammatical presentation does not find favour with traditional 
teachers, but is necessary, if the language is to be approached actively. 

The material included covers our Senior Matriculation course adequately. 

“Praktisches Deutsch” contains many ideas that could freshen any German 
teacher’s attack. M.K. 


FRISCH AUF! A General Course for the “O” Level Examination, Savigny, W. 
B. and Mitchell, W. C. Clarke, Irwin. $1.55 


Frisch Auf! presents an abbreviated but very clear review of the main 
points of our three year German programme. The sections on the translation 
of “special words” and the use of prepositions are excellent. 

One questions the statement that “The book was given to me by my brother” 
must be turned into “Mein Bruder gab mir das Buch”, and that “He says that 
he is ill” is normally expressed by “Er sagt, dass er krank sei.” 

There are overwhelming aspects of this book: 20 pages of natural, excellent 
review sentences; 60 prose passages for translation into German with a voca- 
bulary study for each passage; 50 prose passages for translation into English, 
many adapted from well-known authors; 20 passages for dictation; a section 
based on free composition; 25 poems with questions. 

This book is a true source book for teachers, and is a good “tune-up” book 
for scholarship students. M.K. 


FERIEN IM RHEINLAND, Freeman, Elizabeth, 59 pages. Clarke, Irwin .70¢ 


This conversational reader takes an English man and wife and their German 
friend on a visit to Germany. All sections are in the form of adult conversations 
which find their settings on a train, at the station, at the hotel, in a restaurant, 
in a stationery store, in the post office, in the opera house, at a lost and found 
desk, at the hair dresser’s, in a German home, at a doctor’s, on excursions, in a 
ladies’ clothes shop, at a photographer’s, in a jewellery store, in a souvenir shop. 

The language is mature and natural, providing a wealth of vocabulary for 
each of the above situations. The level of difficulty would limit Ferien im 
Rheinland to students with experience. 


RUSSIAN READERS 


A BOOK OF RUSSIAN IDIOMS by I. B. Faden. Methuen (Ryerson), Toronto, 

1960. 

This little book (64 pages) contains 253 idioms which have been found by 
the writer in his teaching experience to be of frequent occurrence and to pose 
special difficulties to students. It is hoped that this selection of idioms will 
give them a glimpse into the richness of the Russian language. 


AN ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN SCIENCE READER by I. B. Faden. Methuen 
(Ryerson), Toronto, 1960. 


This book (62 pages) provides reading matter for students, who are follow- 
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ing a course in Science, and who are studying Russian in conjunction with 
their course. The author assumes that students will have received instruction 
in the essentials of Russian grammar and vocabulary. The Reader consists of 
4€ passages of varying difficulty, and is intended as a year’s course. 


SPANISH BOOK NOTES 
Edited by J. H. Parker 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH LITERATURE by George Tyler Northup; 
Third edition revised and enlarged by Nicholson B. Adams, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1960, 532 pages; $3.50 (paper bound). 


Since its first edition in 1925, Northup’s Jntroduction has been a standard 
manual, widely used by students of Spanish letters. In spite of a later revision, 
it has lacked material on the writers of the contemporary period, and it has 
needed, also, a re-assessment of certain ideas held at the time of its composi- 
tion. These lacunae and shortcomings have been overcome by Professor Adams 
by the inclusion of a chapter on “The Twentieth Century: The Civil War to the 
Present,” by additions and corrections, referring to matters of detail and new 
discoveries, and by a complete revision of the bibliographies. 


CANTICO: EL MUNDO Y LA POESIA DE JORGE GUILLEN by Jaime Gil de 
Biedma, Barcelona, Editorial Seix Barral, 1960, 191 pages. (Biblioteca Breve) 
A brilliant study of “the development of the poetic vision” of a leading 
twentieth-century Spanish poet, by one who, through his own poetic abilities, 
is ably prepared for his task. 


CONTRIBUCION A LA BIBLIOGRAFIA DEL TEATRO CHILENO, 1804-1960, 
by Walter Rela, Montevideo, Universidad de la Reptblica, 1960, 52 pages. 


A valuable contribution to a neglected genre in Spanish American letters. 


EL SISTEMA ESTETICO DE CAMILO JOSE CELA: EXPRESIVIDAD Y 
ESTRUCTURA by Olga Prjevalinsky, Valencia, Editorial Castalia, 1960, 175 
pages. (La lupa y el escalpelo, 2.) 

A sensitive study, in detail, of style and themes to be found in the pages of 
an important twentieth-century Spanish novelist. Particular attention is paid 

to Historias de Venezuela - La catira, (1955). 


INTERPRETACIONES HISPANOAMERICANAS: ENSAYOS DE TEORIA Y 
PRACTICA ESTILISTICAS, 1939-1958, by Ulrich Leo, Santiago de Cuba, 
Universidad de Oriente, 1960, xvi, 239 pages. 

The re-publication of articles on Spanish American literature by Dr. Leo, 
mostly written and published in Venezuela; some, however, being the product 
of Dr. Leo’s years in the United States and Canada. 


LA FAMILIA DE PASCUAL DUARTE by Camilo José Cela, edited by Bou- 
dreau and Kronik, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961, xxix, 175 pages. 


A carefully-prepared edition (with introduction, themes for literary discus- 
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sion and notes), of the novel which “initiated the revival of the prose fiction 
narrative in post-Civil War Spain” (1942). 


LA SEGUNDA DE DON ALVARO (ADVERSA FORTUNA DE DON ALVARO 
DE LUNA) by Mira de Amescua, edited critically by Nellie E. Sanchez-Arce, 
Mexico, Editorial Jus, 1960, 206 pages. 

An able presentation, with introduction, text and notes, of an important 
autograph manuscript (comedia) of the Spanish Golden Age. 


POESIA Y LITERATURA by Luis Cernuda; Barcelona-Mexico, Editorial Seix 

Barral, 1960, 281 pages. (Biblioteca Breve.) 

Critical essays, written from 1935 to 1959, on figures of English, French, 
German and Spanish literatures, including Browning, Yeats, Gide, Rilke, Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega, Fray Luis de Léon, San Juan de la Cruz and Pérez Galdos. 
The author’s literary experience in Spain, France, Britain, the United States 
and Mexico has endowed him with wide knowledge. 


THE CALDERONIAN AUTO SACRAMENTAL EL GRAN TEATRO DEL MUN- 
DO: AN EDITION AND TRANSLATION OF A NAHUATL VERSION by 
William A. Hunter, New Orleans, Middle American Research Institute, 
Tulane University, 1960 (Publication 27, pages 105-202). 

The translation and analysis of a Mexican adaptation of “one of the master- 
pieces of the Spanish (Golden Age) dramatist Pedro Calderén de la Barea and 
a typical example of the genre known as the auto sacramental... essentially an 
allegorical drama centred around the Eucharist... presented during the annual 
festivals of the Corpus Christi season.” 


THE GENERATION OF 1898 AND AFTER: An Anthology selected and edited 
for students of Spanish by Patt and Nozick, New York-Toronto, Dodd, Mead 

& Company, 1960, xiv, 427 pages. 

“The purpose of this anthology is to acquaint students of Spanish with some 
of the best writing of twentieth-century Spain.” The method employed, success- 
fully, is to present short stories, selections from novels, philosophical and 
critical writings, poems, a play. The “old” and the “new” are well represented. 
To be used for reading in the latter part of the second year of college and for 
courses in literature. 


VEINTE ANOS DE LA POESIA ESPANOLA (1939-1959) by José Maria Castel- 
let, 2nd edition, Barcelona, Editorial Seix Barral, 1960, 421 pages. (Biblioteca 
Breve series.) 

A valuable anthology of the last twenty years of Spanish poetry, accompa- 
nied by a good Introduction, covering the history of Spanish poetry from 1898 
to the present*day. The volume contains bio-bibliographical notes on the poets 
included. 


VEINTE CUENTOS ESPANOLES DEL SIGLO XX, edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary, by Anderson-Imbert and Kiddle, New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1961, xi, 303 pages. 


A volume which complements the anthology of Spanish American stories 
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of 1956 by the same editors. The old standard authors are represented by Blasco 
Ibafez, Unamuno, Pio Baroja, Azorin and others; the moderns are included too: 
Zunzunegui, Cela, Campos, Zamora Vicente, Laforet, ete. Highly recommended. 


UN TRONO PARA CRISTY by José Lopez Rubio, Comedia en tres actos, edited 
for students of Spanish by Gerald E. Wade, New York-Toronto, Dodd, Mead 

& Company, 1960, xiii, 146 pages. 

It is quite true, as claimed by the publishers, that this, “one of the most 
successful comedies by this popular Spanish playwright, makes a sparkling and 
witty Spanish reader.” The play, first performed in 1956, will delight “students 
of second year Spanish”, for whom it is especially intended, as well as those in 
“classes in contemporary drama.” 


CORONA DE SOMBRA by Rodolfo Usigli, edited by Rex Edward Ballinger, 

New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961, xvi, 206 pages. 

This contemporary play, by an outstanding twentieth-century Mexican 
dramatist, presents on the stage historical figures such as Napoleon III, and 
the Emperor Maximilian and the Empress Carlota (whose tragic story is so 
well known to the world). The editor, who has provided good notes and exer- 
cises, as well as the other necessary materials, such as introduction and 
vocabulary, reproduces a letter to the dramatist from George Bernard Shaw, 
who wrote: “If you ever need an Irish certificate of vocation as a dramatic poet 
I will sign it,” and “Mexico can starve you; but it cannot deny your genius.” 


J.H.P. 


THANK YOU, MISS SCHISSLER! 

After seven years of faithful service as Examinations Editor, Miss Doris 
Schissler, Head of the Moderns Department of Earl Haig C.I., has retired from 
the Editorial Board. We are grateful to Miss Schissler for her outstanding con- 
tribution to the success of the Review. Beginning with the Fall number, Mr. 
Vincent C. Massey, Head of the Moderns Department of Richview C.I., will 
assume the responsibilities of Examinations Editor. If you have a particularly 
good term examination from a previous year, please send it in to Mr. Massey 
for possible inclusion in his selection. Objective tests are also very much ap- 
preciated by our subscribers. 


VISITORS FROM ALBERTA 

The President of the O.M.L.T.A. was pleased to welcome to the Annual 
Easter Convention three enthusiastic teachers cf French from Calgary, Alberta: 
Miss Catherine Barclay, Central H.S.; Miss Dorothy Hawley, R. B. Bennett 
H.S.;: Miss Helen Smith, Crescent Heights H.S., President of the recently 
organized Calgary Modern Language Teachers Association. The visitors were 
delighted with the spirit of the Convention and were particularly impressed by 
the close fellowship between the teachers of Modern Languages in the Second- 
ary Schools and Universities of this Province. They were also keenly interested 
in the possibility of organizing a Canadian Modern Language Association of 
which the Review might be the official organ. 
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LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
Die deutsche Jugendbewegung und 
die deutsche Jugend, Konsul von 
Waldheim. XVII, 1, 
Lo que es y lo que pasa cuando se 
pela la pava (a Spanish poem), 


F. Herrera y Sanchez. XVII, 3, p. ¢ 


Victor Hugo dans la North Amer- 
ican Review, McBride, A. XVII, 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


German Name Words in the Class- 


room, Lowe, R. N. XVII, 4, ....p. 3 


A Note on German Verb Prefixes, 


Seymour, R. K., XVII, 4, .... Dp. 2 


A Suggested List of German 


Idioms, Steinhauer, D. XVII, 3, p. 2 


A Suggested Minimum Word List 
for the O.M.L.T.A. Elder, D. XVII, 
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Learning through Patterns, Massey 
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Tolérances, Ontario Department of 
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REVIEW MATERIAL 
Comments on “Drei Mdnner im 
Schnee” by Erich Kastner; 
Shimerl, Eric. XVII, 3, ...... p. 
French Verb Drill, Book Society of 
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Révision du “Notaire du Havre”, 
Smith, Janet. AVil, 8, 2.6.6.5 p. 


Review Sentences for Grade XIII 


French, Stock, Dora. XVII, 2, p. ¢ 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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Dictionnaire 
Anglais; 
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Etudes Supérieures de Francais, 
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Records and Tapes 


Modern Aine 
‘Circling the Globe with Speech Series’ 


This series, designed by Wilmac — outstanding modern language 
authorities —- is designed for ordinary classroom use or in conjunction 
with language laboratories. 


Each narrator is an actual student from France, Germany, etc. The 
speech is informal, and the language, while exceptionally clear, is 
normal everyday speech. The experiences these young people talk 
about are full of interest and information about the particular country. 


The selections (average length 5-7 minutes) are separated by narrow 
bands for easy identification. A TEXT (with an English translation 
and the foreign language side by side) accompanies each record album. 
One of the many albums available is listed below. 


FRENCH SIMPLIFIED VOLUME I 


French Christmas — Life in a small French village — Sailing — A 
view of Poitiers — Nantes — A bicycle outing to Versailles. 
Suitable for Grades 10 and 11 
1 - 12” 3345 r.pm. record with TEXT 6.75 net 
(also available on 1 - 7” reel - 7% Ipss. 
dual track TAPE with TEXT 9.75 net) 
Extra TEXTS available each .35 


N.B. There are many other record albums and tapes available 
for French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian. 


For complete descriptive CATALOGUE write to 


Dept. M. 1 


THE HOUSE OF GRANT (CANADA) LTD. 
29 MOBILE DR. TORONTO 16, ONTARIO 








4 VOUS ETES 
CHEZ VOUS 


Au gré des paysages dont la beauté varie sans cesse...au gré des 
souvenirs historiques qui jalonnent notre province... venez revivre 
l’aventure fascinante des hardis explorateurs que furent vos ancétres — 
venez redécouvrir \e Québec! Vous ferez le plus beau voyage de votre 
vie... et vous serez accueillis chaleureusement partout car — ne l’oubliez 
pas — ici... vous étes chez vous! 


OQuUEL BEC 


LA PROVINCE OU REGNE LA PLUS CORDIALE HOSPITALITE 


SERVICE PROVINCIAL DU TOURISME 
710 est, Grande Allée, Dépt 61H-3FCML 
Québec, P.Q., Canada. 


Veuillez m'adresser GRATUITEMENT votre vocumen- 


tation illustrée afin que je puisse préparer mes plus 
belles vacances! 


Je m'intéresse surtout &..... 


Venez pratiquer votre sport Innombrables lacs et riviéres 
favori: golf, péche, natation, .. . décor enchanteur .. . 
yachting, ski nautique... atmosphére hospitaliére... 


| 
| 
PROVINCE | 
4 





